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The GIST of IT 


RECONSTRUCTION’S the thing. We must 
all have it. But we needn’t all have 
it alike. The Survey chooses a brand which 
has less of the deep blue sky than some, and 
more of the solid earth and of the ordinary 
men and women who go about on the face 
of it. This issue is offered as the first of 
twelve instalments in which the matter will 
be extensively gone into. 


ENGLAND has something brand-new in her 
shop steward, a sort of walking delegate 
without legs. Elected by the workers in a 
shop, he negotiates not only’ with the em- 
ployer but with the higher officials of the 
union, and he is the real thing in democracy 
in industry. Arthur Gleason’s story of his 
dramatic rise. Page 417. 


ITALY’S war booty includes a permanent 
addition to the suburbs of Pisa, built origin- 
ally as a colony for refugees by Chester Al- 
drich, who was a ranking New York architect 
before he was a Red Cross major. Page 423. 


ARE we to have unemployment, bread lines, 
soup kitchens, committees uptown, hunger 
strikes downtown? It depends chiefly on 
whether the rate of flow of men into industry 
is faster than the rate of flow into the labor 
market. Important currents can be consciously 
controlled. A chart of it, here published for 
the first time, by Walton H. Hamilton, of the 
War Labor Policies Board. Page 425. 


BACK of Verdun the Friends are actually 
doing what everyone else is talking about— 
restoring refugee families to normal life. An 
account of it by Francis Birrell, a son of Au- 
gustine Birrell, the noted British author and 
former secretary for Ireland. He has been 
engaged in the Friends’ war work for many 
months. Page 429. 

“BROMIDE SMITH” is a New England 
parson with a rare gift for parody. Page 
446. 


RICHARD ROBERTS is pastor of. the 
Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He has been closely associated with the Brit- 
ish labor movement and‘ has interpreted its 
spiritual and moral significance ina number 
of books, including The Red Cap on the 
Cross, just published-in London. Page 439. 


CANADA is in a ferment which springs at 
bottom from our old friend, the tariff, com- 
plicated by the Jand problem, the uncértain 
temper of the returning soldiers and: the 
growing discontent of labor, which is follow- 
ing British example in going into politics. 
An illuminating summary of the situation 
by J. A. Stevenson, an Oxford graduate ‘and 
a journalist who has been intimately asso- 
ciated with Canadian work for discharged 
soldiers. Page 441. 


HAS the Red Cross War Council a program 
for its Home Service? A splendid record in 
the past—and a question mark for the future. 
Pages 451 and 468 . 


NEGRO workmen have flocked North to win 
the war, to earn high wages, to escape race 
antagonism. An account of their success and 
of their reception by a man who has helped 
substantially in shaping both, Professor 
Haynes, of Fisk. Page 455. 


SOMETHING of America’s far-flung wor’ 
of succor overseas, page 463; of the news of 
the week, page 468; and a set of engaging 
books in which the ladies take their pens in 
hand. Page 475. 
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te HE swing to the left in British labor, which we 
have followed? in its organized front in foreign and 
ia domestic politics, shows itself in the economic field 
P in the newer movements for workers’ control. 


__ True, we have had outreachings toward democracy in in- 


_ dustry in the long upward thrust of craft unionism, in the 
Socialist movement for state ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, in the more recent syndicalist movement for pro- 
_ ducer’s ownership. But there is something at work in Eng- 
| land which can be differentiated from all three. It is mani- 
festing itself spontaneously in the insurgency of the shop- 
It is manifesting itself organically in the rise of 
industrial unionism. It is manifesting itself deliberately in 
| the recommendations by the Whitley Commission of indus- 
_ trial councils which have been adopted by the British gov- 


tion; deliberately, also, in the plans of farsighted employers 
and the propaganda of the guild-Socialists. 

| The story of the shop stewards is laid in the engineer- 
ing trades—the machinists, as we know them in America; 
the muhition-workers, as the war cast them in a new 
| réle. In that new role, the women workers have been their 
_understudies; and the fortunes of the two are, willy nilly, 
bound up together. 

_ Yet, in a sense, the shop steward is offspring of the 
“father” (or as we call him in America, chairman) of the 
printers’ chapel, an institution older than unionism itself. 
_ By usage dating back to Caxton’s time, the oldest journey- 
-man printer has represented his fellows in taking up things 
‘with the management. Prior to the war, the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers (A. S. E.) had established stew- 


_ *The British Labor Offensive: the London and Nottingham meetings. Paul 
__U. Kellogg. The Survey for March 2, 1918. 

American Labor Out of It: the Inter-Allied working class movement and 
ts war aims. Paul U. Kellogg. March 9, 1918. 


Two-Edged: the British labor offensive as documented by the British press. 


aul U. Kellogg. April 6, 1918. 
The War Policy of British Labor. Arthur Gleason. “May 18, 1918. 
I. British Labor Breaks the Truce. Arthur Gleason. July 27, 1918. 
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The England They’ve Been Fighting For. Arthur Gleason and Paul U. 
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_ The Shop Stewards and Their 
| Significance 
| By Arthur Gleason 


ards in various plants. ‘They were the men who looked out 
for the interests of the union in the particular shop. ‘They 
would ask a new man to show his union card and, if he had 
none and refused to join, then it would be made uncomfort- 
able for him by the other unionists. ‘The shop steward would 
get together temporary shop committees to take up some 
plant grievance with the employer. The shop stewards were 
often fired offhand by the employers if they found them out. 
While they were unremunerated save for perhaps a couple of 
shillings a quarter for turning in a report, and while they 
stood a chance of dismissal, the prestige of their position and 
their fidelity to the union made it characteristic of the stew- 
ards that they were usually the most responsible, biggest 
calibred men about the plant. Finally, the practice reached 
a stage when the A. S. E. undertook to guarantee these men 
their wages for a year, or until they found employment else- 
where, if they were discharged for union activity. “This led 
to the multiplication of stewards. 

Under war conditions the movement went forward even 
more rapidly. ‘There were several causes for this. At the out- 
set of the war many of the national unions (miners excepted) 
agreed not to strike and they agreed to waive all the trade 
union restrictions and regulations which for a generation 
had been built up to safeguard the status and income of skilled 
men. ‘The effect of the agreement was to scrap old machines, 
introduce speeding up and dilute the labor force in the war 
trades with unskilled and semi-skilled men, women and 
youths. ‘The effect was, also, to scrap the old negotiating 
and conciliating machinery between’ employers and employes 
just at the time that the abandonment of the rules and regu- 
lations and the influx of ‘‘dilutes’’ made local issues all the 
more real, 

In view of the fact that under war conditions, these issues 
had finally to be settled, not by bargaining, but by decision of 
the arbitration boards under the munitions act, the district 
trade union committees tended to side-step them and pass them 
up to the nationals, and the nationals to pass them on to the 
government tribunals. Moreover, under the war conditions, 
the new workers sought representation and a chance to count. 
The result was the growth of shop stewardism as a spon- 
taneous groping after local remedy. It has taken many forms 
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—sometimes the selection of a single steward for all crafts 
and all grades of skill as the representatives of the men of a 
plant in meeting with their employers; sometimes the getting 
together of several stewards in a large plant; sometimes the 
getting together of the shop stewards of one district into a 
common committee for joint action. ‘This brought them at 
various times and places into conflict with district committees, 
with the national unions, with the employers and with the 
government; conflicts which spread rather than confined the 
movement; conflicts which brought them individual set-backs 
only to break the way for newer and further incarnations 
of the same active principle elsewhere. 


Speeding-up Unrest 

To understand these outcroppings of self-assertion at a 
hundred points—which can be compared only to a new rough 
and ready local leadership breaking through the crusts of a 
stale political régime—such as the overthrow of the Whigs 
by the headstrong Jackson Democrats in the 20’s—it is neces- 
sary to retrace some of the developments of the last four 
years, more in detail. It must be borne in mind, in doing so, 
that the war did not create English industrial unrest. It 
merely speeded it up along with output. In 1913, Great 
Britain had 1497 strikes and lockouts, involving 688,925 
workpeople, and resulting in 11,630,732 lost working days. 
In coal-mining 200,000 persons were involved, in engineering 
50,000. The war intensified the causes of dispute, and in 
1917, 267,000 miners were involved, and in engineering 
316,000 workers. 

Modern big-scale standardized industry had long before 
1914 outgrown its checks and controls, and was seeking some 
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form of government which would permit it to function pro- 
ductively, smoothly and justly. It was seeking a government 
of its own, autocratic or self-governing, according as you 
focussed attention on the big managers or on the stirrings of 
the rank and file. When the need came to produce stand- 
ardized goods swiftly, in immense quantities, the directorate 
and the workers could not operate under the old constitution. 
The power-driven machine tool had entered industry. An 
automatic machine is “a machine, which after the job has 
been fixed, requires no hand adjustment.” Specialized work 
is done by such machines, one person forging nuts, another 
superintending their tapping, a third turning their ends, a 
fourth shaping their sides, another hardening them, a sixth 
polishing them. ‘This means, carried over a period of years, 
that unskilled and semi-skilled labor takes over the process 
from the skilled worker, who is used only to set up the 
machine. It ‘means that women and children supplant the 
adult male. 

Before the war the introduction of low-paid women as 
machine tenders had made for simmering trouble in the engi- 
neering trades. With the half million of women entering 
these trades (which are the munition trades) under the de- 
mands of war, the trouble came. In the autumn of 1914, 
a great armament firm put in women on shell-making, with a 
wage-reduction of 50 per cent from the standard rate of men. 
An agreement was reached between the Employers Federation 
and the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, restricting female 
labor to purely automatic operations. “The men thus con- 
ceded the right of women to take part in the process of shell- 
making, but the firm did not make the corresponding con- 
cession of maintaining the wage-scale. 

The officials of the A. S. E. never again caught up with the 
situation. Multitudes of women were poured into the engi- 
neering trades at a low wage scale. ‘The rank and file mem- 
bers of the union remembered from this moment on that their 
officials (the executive committee and the district committees) 
had failed to protect them at this time of crisis. From this 
time on, the rank and file looked to themselves, and not to their 
officials, for protective action against what they believed to 
be profiteering employers. The labor troubles of the Clyde, 
Coventry, and elsewhere, led by the shop stewards began when 
the employers contrived to let the old labor leadership throw 
down its outer defences by admitting women to the munition 
processes and at the same time refused to safeguard the wage 
scale. 

On February 8, 1915, H. J. Tennant, who had been under- 
secretary of state for war, representing the government, sum- 
moned the union leaders to organize the forces of labor, thus 
confessing the inability of the state and of the employers to 
conduct industry without a new partner in the control. This 
new partner was the trade union. ‘This act of Mr. Ten- 
nant made the joint committee of men and masters a board 
of continuous mediation, conciliation and consultation. It 
conceded the husk of democratic control of industry, but what 
of the kernel ? 

Mr. Lloyd George was at this point in his varied career 
chancellor of the exchequer. In March, 1915, he called a 
conference at the treasury of 33 leading trade unions. He 
and they drew up the Treasury agreement. Stoppages of 
work were to cease; arbitration was to take the place 
of strikes and lockouts. ‘The trade unions were to favor 
“such changes in working conditions or trade customs as 
may be necessary with a view to accelerating the output of 
war munitions or equipments.” 

In other words, labor was to give up its chief offensive 
weapon (the strike) by which it could achieve a drastic re- 
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consideration of its status and standard of living, and its 
main system of defensive trenches (its trade union re- 
strictions, with respect to speeding up, overtime, apprentice- 
ship and the like) by which it could safeguard the standards 
it had gained in the past. In return for what? <A promise 
1ot a fulfilment: 

The relaxation of existing demarcation restrictions and admission 


yf semi-skilled or female labor shall not affect adversely the rates 
sustomarily paid ‘for the job. 


And the A. S. E. obtained the additional promise: 


That the government will undertake to use its influence to se- 
ture the restoration of previous conditions in every case after the 
war. 

Already the majority of munition workers were women. 
Their interests were not’ directly represented. One of their 
pokesmen wrote to Mr. Lloyd George for a definition of 
‘rates customarily paid.” 

Mr. Lloyd George said: 


The words which you quote would guarantee that women under- 
aking the work of men would get the same piece-rate as men 
were receiving before the date of the agreement. 

This meant that the piece-rate but not the time-rate was 
tuaranteed. But the time-rate is the basic standard for 
wages, because, without a time-rate guarantee, the piece-rate 
san be nibbled away. Also, many operations are not on 
yiece-work. So the Treasury Agreement did not safeguard 
the new unskilled workers. As Mrs. Barbara Drake says: 

The women’s earnings fell to just one-half the earnings of the men, 
ilthough the output of each was exactly the same. 

The first munitions of war act incorporated this Treasury 
greement. It went further and prevented the worker from 
ybtaining an increase in wages by leaving one factory and 
roing to another. It prevented him by enacting that he 
nust obtain a “leaving certificate’ from his former em- 
loyer, or else go idle for six weeks. ‘The wording was this 
‘clause seven): “A person shall not give employment to a 
vorkman who, within the previous six weeks has been em- 
Jloyed in or in connection with munition work,” unless the 
vorkman holds a certificate from the employer that he left 
vork with the consent of his employer. Moreover, while this 
nunitions of war act permitted the employer an advance of 
0 per cent in profits over the profits of the three preceding 
fears, it did mot permit an average rise in the rate of wages 
ufficient to meet the rise in the cost of living. G. D. H. 
Sole, the guild Socialist and labor investigator, says of it: 

In the munitions act, the state virtually entered into profit-sharing 
irrangement with the employers for the exploitation of labor, lend- 


ng its disciplinary powers to the employers for the period of the 
var. 


The War Time Tribunals 


ITIGATIONS were gradually found. A labor supply com- 
nittee drew up a memorandum (circular L. 2) which became 
| statutory order fixing a rate of wages for women. And 
ircular L. 3 fixed the rate of wages for semi-skilled and un- 
killed men. By January, 1916, the munitions of war amend- 
nent act made L. 2 and L. 3 legal and mandatory in govern- 
nent-controlled factories. 

No less than three sets of adjustment agencies were set 
ip to which the workers could appeal. The title of the 
committee on production is a misnomer. Some such scope 
nay have been in mind at the time of its creation, but its 
work has been largely in the adjustment of grievances be- 
ween the employers and the men’s unions. At first it was 
nade up of representatives of the government merely, but un- 


-*®This is exclusive of the Minimum Wage Boards in certain sweated trades. 
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der pressure of labor, its membership was expanded to nine, 
three chairmen representing the public, three labor men and 
three employers sitting in groups of three as arbitration 
courts. Where the question was one involving women, it 
came under the munitions arbitral tribunals. It was before 
these bodies that general adjustments were brought, which 
would ordinarily come under collective bargaining. Rulings 
once made, if there was question as to their meaning, or the 
workers or employers claimed that they were being wrongly en- 
forced, the case was reopened in the same tribunal for rein- 
terpretation and enforcement. But when it was a simple 
case of whether an existing rate or decision was being observed 
in a given plant, the complainant turned from the national 
bodies to the district munitions courts. For example, if a 
woman was being paid forty shillings when the arbitral 
tribunal had awarded fifty for that kind of work, she might 
start proceedings just as an individual starts proceedings in 
a civil court for collection of a debt. The presiding officer 
was usually, but not always, a barrister, but lawyers were not 
permitted to practise before these courts. He was assisted by 
two assessors, one nominated by the employers, and one (if 
the case was that of a woman) by the Federation of Women 
Workers. 

A further explanation of the widening cleavage between 
the rank and file and the old leaders, especially those who 
went into the government, was the slowness with which this 
new wartime machinery often functioned, coupled with the 
lack of consistent policy toward meeting the issues raised by 
the rising cost of living, by the change from time to piece rates, 
and by the revolutionary changes in method. 
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For example, the National Federation of Working Women 
endeavored for a long time to get a minimum wage ruling 
for a certain very large class of operatives in munitions work. 
The government let the thing drag unconsciously. Finally 
the girls at Newcastle, some thousands of them, struck. The 
federation was peppered with wires and long distance tele- 
phone calls from government officials telling them that the 
strike was contrary to the law and insisting that they should 
tell the girls to go back to work. ‘The federation said that it 
had tried for months to get the government to set a mini- 
mum rate but without avail. It had not advised the girls to 
strike, nor would it, under the circumstances, advise them to 
quit striking. The issue lay between the munitions office and 
the strikers. Within twenty-four hours the award was 
granted, for, this was important war work, but the award 
was for these Newcastle girls alone. It took six weeks before 
similar rates were granted in other plants, and in each one 
the issue had to be raised that the rate had been granted in 
Newcastle. And it took four months before a general order 
was issued covering all work of this sort in the United King- 
dom. As it was, the Newcastle girls got five pence an hour 
as against four pence halfpenny which was given to their less 
militant fellows. The result was to spread a distrust of the 
government’s sincerity among a growing body of women who 
were having their first experience at wage-earning. And in 
general we have the Standing Joint Committee on Industrial 
Women’s Organizations reporting that “the promises to muni- 
tion workers generally of a fair minimum have so far material- 
ized precisely in proportion to the energy of the organizations 
concerned.” 


The Fabian Research Department summed up develop- 
ments in 1917 as follows: 


The trade unions have abandoned their, practice for the period 
of the war, and admit female labor to every branch of engineering 
concerned in munitions of war, while the employer retains his own, 
and continues to exploit female labor at blackleg and sweated rates 
of wages. 

And we find the government Commission of Inquiry into 
Industrial Unrest (July, 1917) presenting among the causes 
of unrest “inconsiderate treatment of women, whose wages 
are sometimes as low as 13 shillings’; “the introduction of 
female labor without consultation with the workpeople.”’ 

Other causes, it noted, were deficiency in housing, profiteer- 
ing, particularly in food, but also in shipping and in con- 
tracts. The rank and file of the workers were strengthened 
in their distrust of the general drift of things by such evidence 
as the 1917 report of the Employers’ Parliamentary Council, 
representing printers, builders, the shipping federation and 
other organizations of employers which urged the repeal of 
such legislative protections of labor as the trades disputes 
act and the factory acts. 

The Garton Foundation, of which Mr. Balfour is a trus- 
tee, pointed out that: 


Many of the men who return from the trenches to the great 
munition and shipbuilding centers are, within a few weeks of their 
return, among those who exhibit most actively their discontent with 
present conditions. To a very large number of men now in the 
ranks, the fight against Germany is a fight against “Prussianism,” 
and the spirit of Prussianism represents to them only an extreme 
example of that to which they object in the industrial and social in- 
stitutions of their own country. They regard the present struggle as 
closely connected with the campaign against capitalist and class- 
domination at home. Unfortunately, some of the results of the war 
itself, such as the munitions acts and the compulsion acts, have in- 
tensified this identification of external and internal enemies. The 
working of these acts and the tribunals created under them has 
given rise to an amount of deep and widespread resentment which 
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is the more dangerous because it is largely inarticulate. The ve 
moderation and unselfishness shown by the responsible leaders of} 
organized labor are looked upon by important sections of their fol- 
lowing as a betrayal of the cause, and by some employers as a 
tactical opportunity. 

Enter the Shop Stewards | 
‘THIS HISTORICAL summary of the early years of the war lays} 
bare what might be called the ground plan of the strikes in the 
engineering trades and the shop stewards movement emerg- 
ing from them. It should now be clear why the most vig- 
orous expression of self-government in industry has come 
during the war and because of the war. ‘The principle of} 
“self-determination” was being fought for alike in Belgium} 
‘and on the Clyde. A democracy cannot fight for a principle! 
on the battle front, and at the same’time permit its abrogation} 
on the industrial front. 

When the miners remained outside the Treasury Agree-] 
ment, the rank and file of other unions saw that their own 
leaders had signed away their power of leadership. Particu-} 
larly in the munition trades, where the tide of “dilution” | 
swept in, the distrust of the pre-war union officials spread and } 
grew among the trade union members. 

But not only was there this war-reason why these trade} 
union leaders had lost grip on their following. ‘There was a } 
reason in the organization of the union itself. In the muni-| 
tion or engineering industry, the unions are the Amalgamated . 
Society of Engineers (275,000 members), the Friendly So-} 
ciety of Ironfounders (30,000), the Toolmakers (30,000), | 
steam engine-makers (over 20,000), United Machine Work- } 
ers (over 20,000), Brass-workers (18,000), Electrical Trades } 
Union (12,000) and so on. In addition there are large engi- | 
neering groups in the general labor unions, numbering over } 
300,000. ‘This situation makes the A. S. E. the dominant | 
union of the munition trades. It is made up of fitters, turn- 
ers, machinists, millwrights, smiths, electricians, planers, bor- | 
ers, slotters, pattern-makers and other grades. Thus the 
A. §. E. is a craft union, but one composed of many kindred | 
grades; the basis a common skill. It has 700 home branches, 
grouped in a series of district committees, covering each an 
industrial area. The Glasgow District Committee, foul 
example, covers about 60 branches.. The district committee 
has a measure of autonomy in framing the local industria 
policy. It is composed of delegates from the various branches | 
in the district ; the branches are made up of delegates from va- 
rious shops. (So the policy of the branch is broken up among | 
the various interests of these various shops.) Just as the dis- | 
trict committee is above the branches, so the executive council 
is above the district committees. This executive council is the 
national administrative body, the cabinet of the trade union. 
There is also a judicial and a legislative body. 

Now, the point to note in this analysis is that the only uni 
of the organization close to the workers in the shop is th 
branch, that the branch represents many shops (with conflict-_ 
ing interests), and that the branch does not deal directly 
with the head office and central executive of the whole union, — 
but, instead, deals with a district committee. In short, the 
rank and file of the A. S. E. are a long way removed from 
the central executive, and as result the workers have fel 


This constitution of the A. S. E. dates back to — 
1851. With the miners, the branch is based on the indus- 
trial unit of the coalpit. With the engineers, the branch is 
based on the place where they live, not on the place where 
they work. 

To sum up, the war, bringing in standardized machin 


officials. 


lee. 
and the dilution of labor, endangered the standard of living 
of the machine shop workers. ‘Their officials made bargains 


'with the government, which robbed them of power. The 
constitution of the union made it difficult for the rank and 
‘file to be directly represented. Accordingly, they acted in- 
| dependently of the Treasury agreement, of their officials, 
_and of their constitution. They remade the structure and or- 
| ganization of their union, and they asserted the principle of 
‘self-government in industry. They took action in the shop 
| stewards movement, which became the most revolutionary 
‘movement in the industrial field. It has broken ground from 
beneath for workers’ control. 


The rule-book of the A. S. E. says of the shop steward: 


_ Rule 13.—Committees may also appoint shop-stewards in work- 
shops or departments thereof in their respective districts, such 
stewards to be under the direction and control of the committee, 
by whom their duties shall be defined. The stewards shall be em- 
powered to examine periodically the contribution cards of all mem- 
bers, and to demand that alleged members shall show their con- 
tribution cards for examination when starting work. They shall 
report at least once each quarter on all matters affecting the trade, 
and keep the committee posted with all events occurring in the 
various shops. ‘They shall be paid 4s. for each quarterly report; 
namely, 3s. for duty performed, and 1s. for attendance and report 
to committee (conveners of shop-stewards shall receive 6d. extra) ; 
these to be payable by the district committee. Should a shop-stew- 
_ard be discharged through executing his duties he shall be entitled 
to full wage benefit. If it is necessary for stewards to attend other 
meetings of the Committee they shall be remunerated the same as 
witnesses attending committee meetings. 


_ By the terms of the A. S. E. constitution, then, the shop 
stewards had come to be recognized as part of the organiza- 
tion, but entirely under the jurisdiction of the district com- 
mittee. 

That sounds harmless enough. ‘The shop steward was a 
‘dues-collector, reporting to his branch and district committee. 
But the war pressure, already described, crushed down on 
the worker, rendered his central officials powerless, and cre- 
ated a set of conditions in the shop which made necessary con- 
tinuous and immediate negotiation between the workers and 
‘their managers. The shop steward was the man who could 
‘perform this function. He was in the shop, was elected by 
“the workers, and merely had to enlarge a function already 
exercised. 
| The Clyde Strikes 


: : 

‘Tuis 1s what happened. In the Parkhead Engineering 
Works, there had been before the war 20 shop stewards, and, 
under war conditions, the number of shop stewards was in- 
creased to 60. David Kirkwood was appointed convener 

or chief of the shop stewards, to deal with difficulties with 
the management, and report grievances. 

When the munitions act of July 2, 1915, was passed, the 
workers in the Clyde District (which included the Parkhead 
Works) formed the Clyde Workers’ Committee, which dis- 
cussed the government’s plan of dilution, and criticized the 
attitude of the executive officials of the A. S. E. and other 
unions. As one labor witness described it: 


_ It was more a collection of angry trade unionists than anything 
else, which had sprung into existence because of the trouble which 
was going on, on the Clyde. 

Did you think it better to go to the Clyde Workers’ Committee 
than to go to your own trade union officials? 

Oh, yes. Our own trade union officials were hopelessly tied up. 
They could do nothing. 
They were tied up by whom? 
Under the munitions act. Where the men in the workshop had 
previously sent their shop stewards to the A. S. E. to report to 
their district committee, the shop stewards were now sent to the 
Clyde Workers’ Committee. 
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This committee of shop stewards issued a manifesto say- 
ing: 

The support given to the munitions act by the officials (of the 
A. S. E. and other unions) was an act of treachery to the working 
classes. We are out for unity and closer organization of all trades 
in the industry, one union being the ultimate aim. We will sup- 
port the officials just so long as they rightly represent the workers, 
but we will act independently immediately they misrepresent them. 


This Clyde Workers’ Committee advocated the view that 
the organized trade unionists should be allowed to share in 
the. administration and control of workshop arrangements. 
Kirkwood, a member of this committee, asked Lloyd George 
if he was prepared to give the workers a share in the manage- 
ment of the works. Kirkwood said to Lloyd George that 
the workers, as Socialists, welcomed dilution of labor, which 
they regarded as the natural development in industrial con- 
ditions. But this scheme of dilution must be carried out 
under the control of the workers. Without such control, 
cheap wages would be introduced. 

‘There we have the philosophy of the shop stewards’ move- 
ment in their own words—workers’ control of industry, be- 
ginning in the shop, and industrial unionism (in preference to 
craft unionism). 

Lloyd George’s conversation with Kirkwood took place in 
December, 1915. In the following March, came a strike in 
the Parkhead Works where Kirkwood was convener. As 
a result of the strike Kirkwood and nine others were. ar- 
rested and deported, and the shop stewards’ movement spread 
over Great Britain. 

The immediate cause of the strike was a dilution scheme. 
Women were set at work in the howitzer shop. Kirkwood 
and two shop stewards interviewed the women, and saw to 
it that they were requested to join the National Federation 
of Women Workers. ‘The management of the works ob- 
jected to these activities of Kirkwood, though they had used 
him to conciliate the workers at other times. The result of 
the trouble was the strike and the deportations. ‘The domestic 
radicalism of the shop stewards was in some cases yoked to 
an internationalism which is close to pacifism. Pacifism 
has been a militant doctrine in war-time England, and 
charges of “unpatriotic” utterances against Kirkwood and 
others entered into the first public sanction of the govern- 
ment’s methods of repression. 

The Clyde trouble was the most spectacular of the cases 
of friction in the munition trades, but it was by no means an 
isolated example. Unquestionably there has been remark- 
able work done by the production committee and the bodies 
created under the munitions act to bring employers and 
workers together. But instances in which wage awards 
have been hung up for months until the workers struck or 
threatened to strike have spread the notion, as already indi- 
cated, that you could not get anything from the authorities 
because it was right but only because you had the force to 
compel it. The result was to provoke strikes. 

Under the war law, to strike was a serious offence, and 
to lead or counsel or order a strike was a very serious one. 
As we have seen, it was not the responsible national officers of 
the older unions that led the strikes. They stood by the 
government in their agreement. But because they did not 
stand by the men, in the minds of many of the workers 
themselves, the shop stewards came up. ‘They led the men 
and paid the penalty. 

Here, again, in dealing with the strikes, the government 
policy did not work out. Its experience with deporting the 
strike leaders from the Clyde worked out in fact so dis- 
astrously that it did not attempt drastic measures wholesale. 
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Deportation is something which is peculiarly offensive to the 
English worker. It smacks of South Africa; it goes against 
his ingrained ideas as to his rights in his own home, and in 
his own home town. And while the labor movement in 
England might have been of two minds as to the issues of the 
Clyde strike and the notions of its leaders, it was not of two 
minds as to the treatment of the Clyde strikers. McManus 
was deported to another city which had been a center of labor 
conservatism, with the result that that city thereafter became 
a hotbed. Kirkwood, it is said, has since been made a fore- 
man in a government munitions factory. 

The government took the position in the case of a strike 
that it would not treat with the workers unless they went 
back. But a labor leader stated to us that, as a matter of 
fact, the government had crumpled in, time and again, and 
beat the devil around the stump in some other way; for ex- 
ample, by granting the demand, or some measure of it, with- 
out treating with the workers. ‘This seemed so sweeping a 
statement that we took it up with a government official who 
frankly admitted its truth. The result was to prove pretty 
conclusively that the way to prevent strikes is not to pro- 
hibit them. 


A Share in Management 


But, as brought out on the Clyde, the shop stewards stand 
for something more tar-reaching and constructive in its im- 
plications than the right to strike. They were asserting the 
right to an increased share in workshop management. ‘They 
were doing it without consultation with the old-line officials 
of the unions (“We do not recognize them,” said Kirkwood), 
and they were acting through an organization of shop stew- 
ards, representing unofficially all the shops in the district. 

The position of the shop steward is a detail in labor organi- 
zation. But the impulse of which the shop steward is an 
expression is from the rank and file of the labor movement. 
He came at a moment of arrest, when the trade union officials 
had been blocked by war legislation. He gathered up the 
dynamic of the rank and file and went ahead, while the ofh- 
cials had to mark time. He captured the imagination of the 
unrepresented workers by direct action just when compro- 
mise and postponement were being forced upon them by their 
former leaders. 

The shop stewards as a group are young men, the central 
officials are middle-aged. ‘The shop stewards are not inured 
by a lifetime of troubled experience to piece-meal gains, to 
opportunism. In the hour when government officials. were 
devising programs of workshop committees and joint councils, 
the shop stewards formed their own committees—a living em- 
bodiment of the Whitley Report. 

The danger of uncharted liberty and youthful dynamic 
1s Clear. Yet a keen observer of labor conditions expressed 
the belief to us that there would not be permanent antagon- 
ism between the self-created shop stewards and the shop com- 
mittees set up under this national program. Nor will there 
be permanent antagonism between the shop stewards and the 
national unions of organized labor.. They are more likely 
harnessed to the main labor machine. 

From the union standpoint, the immediate question. is: 
Shall shop stewards of various trades receive recognition as 
the basis for common action in the works of a district? G. 
D. H. Cole has suggested a way out. 


Let the general principle of organization be that of the works 
branch (instead of the residence branch). Then the shop stewards 
will become the branch officials, and the shop stewards’ committee 
the branch.committee. The uroticial workshop movement will have 
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been taken up into, and made a part of, the official machinery of 
trade unionism. | 

At a national conference held between the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation and the engineering trade unions, rec- 
ognition was given to shop stewards, and their entry into 
negotiation in the early phases permitted. The A. S. E. did 
not sign the agreement. In December, 1917, representatives 
of the Engineering Employers’” Federation and of thirteen 
trade unions held a conference. ‘The unions included steam 
engine workers, toolmakers, smiths and strikers, brassfounders 
and metal mechanics, blacksmiths and iron workers, electrical 
trades union, workers’ union, journeymen brassfounders, core- 
makers, general workers, union of enginemen. ‘They came 
to an agreement that the functions of the stewards so far 
as they are concerned with the avoidance of disputes will be 
on the following lines: 


A workman or workmen desiring to raise any question in which 
he or they are directly concerned shall in the first instance discuss 
the same with his or their foreman. 

Failing settlement the question shall, if desired, be taken up with 
the management by the appropriate shop stewards and one of the 
workmen directly concerned. 

If no settlement is arrived at the question may, at the request 
of either party, be further considered at a meeting to be arranged 
between the management and the appropriate shop steward, to- 
gether with a deputation of the workmen directly concerned. At this’ 
meeting the organizing district delegate may be present, in which 
event a representative of the employers’ association shall also be 
present. 

The question may thereafter be referred for further considera- 
tion in terms of the provisions for avoiding disputes. 
No stoppage of work shall take place until the question has been 
fully dealt with in accordance with this agreement and with the 

provisions for avoiding disputes. 

Meanwhile, the shop stewards’ movement is spreading out 
into woodworking trades, textiles and the boot and shoe 
trades. A prophet and philosopher of its extension (him- 
self one of the leaders) is J. T. Murphy, of Sheffield, whose 
pamphlet, The Workers’ Committee, might be called the offi- 
cial exposition of the movement. He believes that the new 
trade union organization will be based on the shop and the’ 
works, instead of the craft and the industry. He gives the 
power of final decision always to the rank and file, and never 
to the upper stories of organization. He visions shop stew- 
ards, shop committees, plant committees, district committees 
and then a national organization of districts. — : 

But one thing is sure. While the government plans Whit- 
ley Committees (with the consent of the employer and the 
worker), and while farseeing employers encourage them, else- 
where the workers themselves elect their own stewards, choose 
their own committees, and set going from the bottom up the 
movement toward workers’ control, which in its various em- 
bodiments will dominate industrial reconstruction in Eng- 
land. The shop stewards are those who have broken with 
tradition at the place where the fight is hardest—in their own 
organization, in their own workshop. 


8The manufacturing sections of the cotton industry are now beginning to 
follow the spinners in the creation of shop committees. The Ashton and 
District Textile Manufacturing Trades Federation has elaborated a scheme 
for the appointment of shop stewards and shop committees. A steward is to 
be spirited for every fifteen or twenty workers, and the expenses are to be 
met by a shop levy of 1d. monthly. The stewards are to elect from themselves 
shop committees, and grievances are to be submitted to these committees, 
which will take them wp with the management. Failing a settlement at this 
stage, the matter will be carried to the district Trade Union organization. 
Thus the movement towards workshop organization goes on spreading from 
one section of workers to another. 

The Oldham operative cotton spinners have approved the adoption of the 
shop steward principle in the cotton mills by a majority of nearly two to 
one. It is provided under the scheme that there shall be a shop ae at each 
mill, that all spinners at the mills must be members, and that the chai 
secretary, and committee of the respective shop clubs shall be representatives 
to the management in case of any grievance. Hach shop club is to appoint 
representatives to: attend the district monthly meetings and report on ‘a 
proceedings to their club. ? 
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AT WORK ON THE PISA VILLAGE 


Outside the Walls of Pisa 


By Chester Aldrich 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL FOR CIVIL AFFAIRS OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN ITALY 
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porary structures except in emergencies. 


HE whole experience of American social workers has tended to create aversion to the building of tem- 
Houses put up to last a year or two are apt to remain in 
occupation long after they have ceased to be fit for habitation. 


When confronted, therefore, with the neces- 


sity of providing accommodation for Venetian refugees, Major Aldrich and his co-workers in the Department 
of Civil Affairs of the American Red Cross in Italy embarked upon the erection of a residential village on the 


outskirts of Pisa. 


Ground for this enterprise was broken last spring, and now that the fortunes of war have 


swung to the Allies, the invaders are out of Northern Italy, and the restoration of refugee families to their old 
homes has become the new problem, the good sense of building this colony as a permanent addition to the city 


plan of Pisa is all the more evident—En1ror. 


NE of the most serious problems concerned with 
refugees from the invaded districts of Italy has 
been that of housing them. Something like 600,- 
000 people, driven from the Friuli and the Ve- 
neto, from the districts beyond the Piave and those on this side 


rendered uninhabitable by military action, were forced to 


seek shelter throughout the country in unoccupied villas, hotels 
and apartments of all kinds, ranging down to unoccupied 
stables. Many of these were of an entirely unhygienic char- 
acter, and in many places necessary crowding produced 
bad results. 

The American Red Cross in Italy, to relieve this situa- 


ation, adapted many existing unused buildings for the housing 


of these refugees. It installed, for instance, in a number 
of requisitioned villas near Leghorn and also along the Adri- 
atic coast masonry partitions, chimneys, and masonry stoves 
so as to make each villa habitable for a number of refugee fam- 
ilies. Im some cases, as in some large disused paper mills at 
Chiaravalle, it remodelled existing factories, dividing them 
apartments with the proper sanitary arrangements. 

To relieve a special need of certain refugees from the Ve- 


neto and from Venice itself, the Red Cross put up an entire 
village just outside the walls of Pisa. ‘This site was chosen 
partly because of its geographical situation and hygienic con- 
dition, partly because of its accessibility to Pisa and the con- 
sequent facilities for employment of the refugees in the fac- 
tories of that city. It consists of twelve hectares of land 
(about thirty acres), bounded on one side by the historic city 
walls of Pisa, on another by the canal and the Medicean aque- 
duct, and sloping slightly away towards the fields to the north 
beyond which rise the Pisan mountains. 

The village was planned to house at the start two thousand 
refugees with the possibility of adding buildings for several 
thousand more. The general layout was developed in con- 
nection with the plans for the future development of Pisa, in- 
cluding the cutting through and prolonging of several exist- 
ing streets, and the possibility of new openings in the city 
walls. These walls, however, and the Fifteenth Century 
Medicean Aqueduct, have been carefully preserved, The 
present main road from the Porta Garibaldi is one of several 
radiating streets leading to the Piazza San Marco. In the 
middle of this piazza is a fountain and a small garden, and 
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grouped around it are the main communal buildings, the gen- 
eral offices, the shops, the community kitchen, and the church. 
The workrooms, or ouvroirs for women not otherwise em- 
ployed, and the schools are convenient to this a little farther 
off. The hospital is at the farther corner of the site. 

Most of the dwelling houses lie east of this piazza, arranged 
in lines running north and south so as to secure the best and 
sunniest exposure. Between them are long gardens drained 
by irrigation canals which lead to a general draining system 
at the limit of the property, for allotment to the families for 
vegetable raising. 

The houses themselves consist of long buildings, one story 
high, each containing from six to twelve apartments, each 
apartment with a chimney and stove built of masonry, after 
the Italian type. The apartments are of two, three and four 
rooms each. 


The construction of all the buildings is of a special type of 
reenforced concrete, made in the Valle Pompei, near Naples, 
with volcanic cinders. The main uprights and horizontal 


} 


members are of reinforced concrete beams, the panelling be- — 


tween being made of a special type of concrete reinforced 
with hollow bamboo reeds, affording an air space. “The floors 
are of cement, the space under them being ventilated, and the 
roofs are of red terra-cotta tile. The casement windows and 
doors are naturally of the continental type. The sewage dis- 
posal system is a modification of the Waring type. 


Ground was broken on May 3, and it was hoped to have the ~ 


village ready for occupancy in mid fall. The work was in 
charge of the Division of Civil Affairs, assisted by a spe- 
cial delegate who is an American engineer, Captain Francesco 
Mauro, and by Signor Guglielminetti, director of special serv- 
ices of the Ministry of Public Works. 


When Labor Comes to Market 


By Walton H. Hamilton 


UNITED STATES WAR LABOR POLICIES BOARD 


HE most immediate, and perhaps the most important, 

of the problems concerned with a return to peace is 

that of the rate of demobilization. Other problems, 

such as the maintenance of ideal working conditions, 
the shortening of the hours of labor, the improvement of the 
health of the workers, and the conservation of human resources, 
alike offer more definite objectives and make greater appeals 
to the imagination. But, despite its place in the humble do- 
main of the framework of industry, the problem of the rate of 
demobilizing is as important as any of these. For, if this 
simple problem in the mechanics of industrial organization is 
solved aright, the solution of these and like problems will be 
rendered easy. If it is muddled or lett to solve itself as 
best it may, the human values in our whole program of social 
betterment may become unattainable. 

Let us state the problem of the rate of demobilization in 
the simplest terms possible. Discharge from the army and 
from war industry will bring a stream of laborers into the 
market seeking employment. The resumption of industry 
suspended or curtailed by the war will furnish employment 
for labor. Other employment will be offered by the volun- 
tary withdrawal of men and women who were temporarily 
drawn into industry by patriotic motives. But, will employ- 
ment be offered to all who wish it? Will the opening of new 
employment be fast enough to accommodate the flow into the 
labor market? Should discharge be retarded? Should the 
resumption of ordinary business be accelerated? Such, in 
brief, is the problem. 

To all who have studied their Euclid, however inattentive- 
ly, it is evident that the rate of flow into the labor market 
may be less than, equal to, or greater than, the rate of ab- 
sorption of labor into industry: In case labor can be ab- 
sorbed into industry faster than it comes into the market, 
there may be something to worry about; but that worry can- 
‘not properly be made the function of the labor department. 
If it is certain that such is to be the event, the case for de- 
‘mobilization by military units is conclusive. If the two rates 
are equal, the danger of the presence of a large reserve army 
and its attendant evils can be avoided. But if the rate of 
absorption is the lesser of the two and labor comes to market 
faster than it can be accommodated with work, the conse- 
quences to industrial society as a whole are likely to be serious. 
It is this alternative which a conscious policy for demobiliza- 
tion should seek to avoid. It is the danger inherent in this 
event which dictates a demand for demobilization in terms of 
industrial needs. 

_ To appreciate the threat which this carries, let us analyze 
briefly the consequences of a flow into the labor market at a 
rate greater than the rate at which industry can absorb 
laborers. 

_ First, and most obvious, there will inevitably result a glut 
ot the labor market. 

Second, this glut threatens the maintenance of standards in 
living and working conditions. We all know how slowly our 
present standards have been built up. We know how neces- 
‘sary the crisis presented by the war has been to the establish- 
‘ment of conditions which have long been regarded as desirable. 
In the transition period which we are just entering many 
‘agencies are concerned with maintaining or raising these 
standards. And yet it is certain that if the labor market is 
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glutted, laborers will be forced by unemployment and starva- 
tion to bid against each other. ‘Then, no matter how deter- 
mined particular employers may be to keep standards up, and 
no matter with what energy and enthusiasm individuals and 
organizations strive to maintain them, no power under heaven ° 
is going to stay the disintegrating influences which will be let 
loose. 

Third, this glut will be followed by serious falls in many 
rates of wages. Since there will be little opportunity for the 
loss to be made up in overtime, it will leave its mark upon the 
family standard of living. While in some cases wages are un- 
reasonably high and their fall will be attended by no serious 
consequences, these are exceptional. In most cases a fall in 
the wage-rate and the standard of living will be accompanied 
by a decrease in health and physical efficiency and by a denial 
to children of opportunities for education and development. 

Fourth, a glut of the labor market threatens the main- 
tenance of production at a high level. It leads to unem- 
ployment and lessened wages. ‘The latter takes away from 
employes a part of their purchasing power; the former robs 
them of it altogether. Perhaps it is to an employer’s ad- 
vantage to pay his own laborers low wages; it certainly is not 
to his advantage for other employers to pay their laborers low 
wages, for it is to those other employes that he has to look 
for the largest market for his goods. If the buying power 
of laborers, who as a group furnish the largest and most 
stable demand for commodities, is seriously impaired, the 
profits of employers are seriously threatened. But, since the 
expectation of profit by the employer is the motive we de- 
pend upon to make him keep his factory going, purchase mate- 
rials, employ labor, and go ahead with production, the sit- 
uation carries a serious threat to the maintenance of produc- 
tion. It is not too much to say that if the labor market is 
allowed to become seriously glutted, the violence done to the 
purchasing power of the masses may bring in its wake a de- 
pression. ‘That the readjustments following a war have so 
many times led to such a result history attests. 

Fifth, a glut of the labor market may bring in its wake 
serious industrial disturbances. It has been whispered many 
times of late that if peace brings falling wages and unemploy- 
ment, a wave of Bolshevism is likely to sweep across the coun- 
try. But without admitting the reality of such a danger, our 
own industrial history, with its record of strikes, lockouts and 
industrial wars, indicates that grave unrest is to be expected. 
If to that we add the fact that bodies of strikers are likely to 
include large numbers who have knowledge of military tactics 
and who have been taught to kill, the menace becomes serious 
enough even without the added danger of alien political 
propaganda. 

Since these dangers rest upon the single contingency that 
labor may come to market faster than it can be supplied with 
work, it is necessary that by conscious thought this contingency 
be avoided. ‘This requires checking the rate of flow into the 
labor market and accelerating the return of industry to a 
peace-time footing. It demands alike demobilization in terms 
of industrial needs and a governmental policy to supplement 
the initiative of the business man. It is a call for conscious 
guidance, not for blind and trusting drift. 

By reference to the chart (pp. 426-427) you will note that 
a control of the rate of flow into the labor market can be 
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chart is to show the importance of the problem 

of the rate at which demobilization is to be effected, 

to analyze it, and to indicate the contingencies upon 
which its successful solution depends. 

The rate of flow into the labor market is indi- 

cated by the horizontal lines at the right of the 
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variation. It is evident that the rate of flow into 
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than the rate of flow into the labor market. 
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affected by means of a control of the various rates which 
make it up. These are 


(1) the rate of release of men under arms overseas, 

(2) the rate of release of men under arms in the United States, 

(3) the rate of involuntary discharge of war-workers, 

(4) the rate of immigration, and 

(5) the rate at which young people without experience are coming 
into the labor market. 


The first of these, the rate of release of men under 
arms overseas, is, without conscious intent, being arrested by 
two factors. The first is the need for men for police pur- 
poses in Europe. ‘The second is the limited shipping accom- 
modations available. ‘Together these factors help the situa- 
tion materially by preventing the two and a half million men 
abroad from being hurled upon the market as fast as ake 
military discharge can be effected. 

The second of these, the rate of release of men under arms 
in this country, is subject to no such constraint. The actual 
rate of release depends upon a decision in which the desire 
of the government to avoid cost impels haste and the fear of 
glutting the labor market argues for delay. Since the first of 
these is obvious and the second can be anticipated only by 
careful analysis, it is to be expected that the army officers in 
charge of demobilization should urge haste. ; 

The third of these, the rate of involuntary discharge of war- 
workers, is subject to no direct governmental control. How- 
ever, through a control of the cancellation of war contracts, 
the government can stay this stream. If the rate of cancella- 
tion is definitely determined and priorities in cancellations 
are clearly worked out, the gravest danger which we face may 
be avoided. ‘This is, that the wholesale discharge of munition 
workers may result in a disorganization of the labor market 
in advance of the general demobilization of the soldiers. 

Fortunately, the fourth of these, the rate of immigration, 
because of the scarcity of shipping, is not likely to prove a 
disturbing factor in the next few months. 

There are six classes of industry into which labor may be 
absorbed. In terms of the classification of the War Industries 
Board these are 


(1) essential industry, or that which has been substantially un- 
affected by the war; 

(2) curtailed industry; : 

(3) suspended industry, in which only a nucleus has been main- 
tained to preserve the organization; 

(4) old industry converted to war uses, and now to be recon- 


verted to peace uses; 

(5) new industry established during the war for war purposes, 
and now to be converted to peace uses; 

(6) industry to be established during the period of demobilization. 


Generally speaking, employment is to be found in each of 
these groups of industries either by the withdrawal of civilian 
employes or by the expansion of the industry. 

The withdrawals of civilian employes are likely to be large. 
These include 


(1) casual laborers, who were forced into industry by the “work 
or fight” order, and who, after a season of toil are ready for the 
road again; 

(2) men with independent support, induced to work by patriotic 
motives} 

(3) women who, now that the war is over, are content to retire 
to domestic life, and 

(4) natives of other countries who have already applied for pass- 
ports and who upon the resumption of steerage travel will seek their 
native lands in great numbers. 


To the extent that such releases are voluntary, they increase 
the number of positions available for those who enter the 
labor market and help to prevent a glut. To the extent that 
‘they are involuntary they merely help to solve one problem 
of unemployment by creating another. At best, however, 
there is no reason for thinking that they will release any- 
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thing like the number of places demanded by ex-soldiers an 
munition workers. 

We turn, then, to an expansion of industry as the key t 
the solution of the problem. While within the groups mark 
“converted” and ‘“‘reconverted” industry, there is no room fo 
expansion—quite the reverse—there is every reason to beli 
that within the productive system of the country as a whol 
there are jobs enough for all. The question is how much o 
this—plants, equipment, materials, labor and what-not—ma 
be brought into active utilization? And how rapidly ca 
the active industrial system be made to attain that maximum? 

A conscious policy designed to accelerate the organization 
of industry upon a peace basis cannot be fully explained here, 
At best, only some of its most obvious features may be indi- 
cated. In the first place, it is necessary to collect accurat 
and comprehensive information about future prospects for 
business and employment. ‘This will insure such a distribu-! 
tion of labor as will prevent local gluts. By getting labor t 
the places where it can be most easily absorbed, the resump- 
tion of the ordinary industry as a whole is hastened. Second, 
the continuance of the activities of the Capital Issues Com-— 
mittee and the War Finance Corporation will materially aid 
resumption. When we remember that it is the employer’s exe” 
pectation of profits upon which we are depending for the 
motive which will lead'to the reestablishment of industry upon 
a peace-time footing, the function of such agencies in reducing” 
or eliminating unnecessary risks becomes evident. ‘Third, the 
proper distribution of governmental orders, industrially and 
locally, will do much to concentrate demand at the strategic 
points where business is slack and production is likely to lag. 
Fourth, a proper demobilization policy will aid resumption. — 
To cite a single example, men who have independent busi- 
nesses or managerial positions should be released at once. 
Their planning is necessary to a resumption of business which 
will make employment for others later on. Thus, by fur- 
nishing information, by organizing demand, by reducing risks, 
by a proper demobilization policy, the government can acceler- 
ate the resumption of business and the rate at which labor can 
be reabsorbed into industry. 

But, if the worst befalls and labor comes into the marketh 
faster than it can be cared for, there is still one resource. By 
means of the inauguration of a system of public works by the 
federal government, by the states, and by municipalities, 
“buffer employment” may be furnished. In no case should — 
work be undertaken merely to make employment; for this is. 
an expensive form of charity. But in projects like the ship-_ 
ping program, railroad extension, public buildings, reclamation 
and like things, there are productive ventures in which the 
state or municipality may well wait for returns. But note 
that “buffer employment” is not a solution of the problem. 
It is a mere temporary makeshift. At best “buffer employ- 
ment” is a reservoir that takes the surplus of men in the labor 
market who cannot find employment, gives them jobs and 
keeps them until the pressure upon ordinary industry has 
been released enough to supply them with employment. 

Such is an analysis of the problem of the rate of demobiliza- 
tion and a statement of the contingencies upon which its 
solution rests. If the standard of life is to be kept safe, if 
living and working conditions are to be made tolerable, if” 
human resources are to be conserved, it must be properly 
handled. But it is a problem charged with difficulties. It 
cannot be solved by being left to the physical vigor and 
initiative of the individual. A timid, hesitating policy of 
control will merely muddle it. Its proper handling requires a 
well-thought-out and consistent policy, tempered. by a series 
of administrative decisions to the needs of changing circum-— 
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“NO ONE WHO WITNESSED THIS TERRIBLE SPECTACLE WILL EVER BE ABLE TO FORGET IT” 


From a Drawing by D. Owen Stephens 
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Back ot Verdun 


Battlefield Yesterday; Reconstruction Sector Today; a Countryside 
of Peace Tomorrow 


By Francis Birrell 


N large portions of the district back of Verdun where 
hand-to-hand fighting has taken place, the subsoil has 
been overturned; cultivation will be extremely difficult 
at first, and it will be necessary to envisage new methods 

of culture to meet the new conditions. In other places culture 
more or less on the old lines will be possible, once immediate 
needs have been supplied. 

The Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Expedition has been 
asked to carry out, in this newly occupied or bombarded region 
of France between Clermont-en-Argonne and Verdun, a work 
of reconstruction of the first importance. Returning refugees 
will be in need of nearly everything. Almost all their goods 
were lost in their hasty flights in August, 1914, or September, 
1917, and few have been able to purchase much during their 
exile. ‘These people are almost all farmers or farm laborers 
and look forward to returning to their old occupations. 

It will be necessary to order in advance large quantities of 
furniture, tools, etc., as such articles are becoming rarer and 
more expensive every day, and it will be impossible to lay 
hands on enough when the time of return arrives. The prin- 
ciple of selling at or below cost price must be accepted for the 
supply of these necessities. The money must come from the 
indemnities to be granted for losses suffered during the war, 


which the government will pay/immediately to these families. 

This reconstruction falls within the most ruined part of 
France, and the Friends mission feels greatly honored to have 
been intrusted with this work. We only hope that the four 
years’ experience we have already had will fit us somewhat 
for the great task that lies before us. 

Our connection with the arrondissement’ of Verdun, which 
will be the scene of this work, began in August, 1917. Hear- 
ing that the civil population of several villages just behind 
the line was being evacuated during the French offensive of 
that date, one of the mission doctors wrote to M. Grillon, 
then sous-préfet of Verdun, and now préfet of the Indre, offer- 
ing his services, if required, to those suffering from their 
forcible removal under dangerous circumstances. The offer 
was gladly accepted, and he was able to do much work among 
the civilians who were in bad health to start with, or who 
had been wounded by the bombardment.* 


1That our services were appreciated on this occasion is shown by the fact 
that the doctor was invited to move to the arrondissement of Verdun and 
there worked unceasingly over a large area completely deprived of civilian doc- 
tors. When pressure of work prevented him from continuing, be was suc- 
ceeded by a colleague who is at present in charge of this work. 

The dentist of the mission soon began working in the same area, and during 
the winter and early spring two Anglo-American equipes were started at’ the 
villages of Auzéville and Jubécourt on the edge of our future sphere of work. 
These two equipes have been extremely busy during the last six months, 
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The district assigned to us for our share of work runs 
roughly ‘from a little beyond Clermont-en-Argonne on the 
west to the left bank of the Meuse on the east, right up to 
the edge of the town of Verdun, which is itself excluded. ‘The 
southern limit is roughly the line Futeaux, Clermont, Auzé- 
ville, Jubécourt, Nixeville; and on the north the district 
stretches towards Montfaucon, from which height the crown 
prince watched his armies advance to hideous and_ useless 
slaughter in the spring offensive of 1916; and to Varennes, 
famous in history as the place where Louis XVI, flying from 
the Tuileries, stayed too long over his lunch and was brought 
home in ignominy to Paris. This town of Varennes has 
remained in the hands of the Germans since the beginning of 
the war. To the north of Varennes the department of the 
Ardennes stretches away to the boundaries of Belgium. 

The country is perhaps as beautiful as any that can be 
found in France, a country of great rolling downs and mag- 
nificent. forests, the Forét de ]’Argonne, the Forét de Cheppy, 
the Bois de la Gruerie, and many others that have gained 
a hideous renown during the last four years. Also it is a 
country that has risen again and again from its ashes. It 
has been the scene of endless invasion; French, Germans, 
Swedes and English have marched across it, leaving behind 
them their trail of ruin and suffering. But each time it has 
grown once more to fertility, and we may venture to hope 
that this invasion and this reconstruction will be the last. 

- It is a country almost completely agricultural in nature. 
Verdun is the only town anywhere near, and Verdun is an 
army, not an industrial center. | Garrison included, it 
amounted only to some 22,000 persons before the war. Other- 
wise there were practically no industries. A chair-making 
factory at Récicourt, and a brick factory still in working 
order at Les Islettes, were almost the only exceptions to the rule. 

The greatest part of the district has been uninhabited by 

civilians since February, 1916, and a considerable portion 


running a motor plow (the first seen in the district); repairing agricultural 
machines of all kinds and in every stage of decrepitude, most of which had 
been unused since the beginning of the war; supplying seeds and cutting 
the hay and harvest for those who were in difficulties owing to the departure 
of all their men-folk. As the villages of Auzéville, Jubécourt and the neigh- 
borhood are actually in the district assigned to us, we may be said to have 
already started on our task, though no doubt only to the smallest extent. 
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since August, 1914. The great evacuation took place between 
February 19 and 26, 1916, and was of necessity as hurried as 
possible. The German offensive fell upon the French with 
great suddenness, and the wretched inhabitants, who had hung 
on to their homes till the last possible moment, were given two 
hours’ notice to quit. Everything but the most portable 
articles had- to be left behind, and the trek with carts and 
wheelbarrows, or nothing at all, began. Some people were 
taken away by special train to distant parts of France. Others 
simply trekked it on foot until they were out of harm’s way 
and could find a room to drop into. The departure had been 
too sudden to allow of any efficient institution of canteens 
or relief stations on the route, and human misery must surely 
have reached its lowest depth. Certainly no one who wit- 
nessed this terrible spectacle will ever be able to forget it. 
Since then, this country has seen almost continuous fighting, 
and most of it has become complete waste. ‘The hill of 
Vauquois, which so dominates the landscape and has in con- 
sequence been the scene of particularly heavy fighting, is now 
several feet lower than it was before the war. A village 
once crowned the crest, but in the future the old inhabitants 


THE DESERT SHALL REJOICE 


te WILDERNESS and the dry land shall be glad; and 
the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. It shall 
blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing. 

. Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeble 
knees. Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, 
fear not; behold, your God will come with vengeance, with 
the recompense of God; he will come and save you. Then 
the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 


deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as 
a hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing; for in the 
wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert. 
And the glowing sand shall become a pool, and the thirsty 
ground springs of water: in the habitation of jackals, where 


they lay, shall be grass with reeds and rushes. And a high- 
way shall be there, and a way, and it shall be called the way 
of holiness . . . and the ransomed of Jehovah shall return, 
and come with singing unto Zion.—Isaiah, 35. 
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must build their homes on another spot. Cheppy and Char- 
pentry are in little better plight. Cumiéres now consists of 
two low walls, and the materials of the old village are 
literally ground to fine dust. The most careful search failed 
to locate the site of the station. Chattancourt, once well 
known in the district as the center of a highly successful 
cooperative milk district, has now a distinctly less enviable 
fame. 

It has been said above that all this country has so often 
before recovered from invasion that there is every reason to 
hope that it may do so again. This hope there is; but the 
conditions of modern warfare make the realization far more 
difficult. Old wars were fought on the earth; this war is 
also fought above and below it. But it is with the war below 
the earth that we have to deal now. 

_ The French are justly proud of their admirable defences 
between Verdun and St. Menehould. It is regarded by many 
as their chef d’oeuvre. “I have been all over our. defences 
’round here,” remarked a distinguished French soldier to the 
writer. ‘The Germans can never pass our defences. It 
only needs 500 men to defend what would have taken 50,000 
before the war.” How is this effected? By moving the 
army underground, by line after line of dug-outs and souter- 
rains, 25 meters deep, turning miles of country-side into 
something like a subway. Then throw on the top a good 
many feet of cement and other materials, and the artillery 
can coolly await the enemy onslaught. The art of making 
trenches, winding and twisting and turning every way, has 
been developed to its highest point, and in front of these are 
miles and miles of barbed wire, impossible to penetrate and 
almost impossible to move away. Add to this the earth and 
stones displaced to make trenches which cover the old fields. 
Such are the permanent defences, and in order even to hope 
to destroy them, the hostile artillery has to be developed to 
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a similar extent. Millions of huge shells make corresponding 
craters in the earth, or else sink in a little way and fail to 
go off; but they are only waiting for the returning farmer 
to touch them with the share of his plough. Woods are 
blown to pieces. On the Cote de Poivre, marked on the 
map as a wood, eight bare tree stumps still crown the hill. 
Gasses destroy human life and natural life as well, while 
mines and countermines and terrific explosions turn the sub- 
soil over. ‘There is an old saying that nothing can destroy 
the soil. But this saying, like so many others, the war has 
made untrue. As one looks across the front from above 
Clermont-en-Argonne one can see the chalk standing white 
against the sky-line. 

The destruction has been of two kinds: first, in the villages 
some little way behind the lines, such as Clermont-en-Argonne, 
Dombasle-en-Argonne, Recicourt, Parois, etc.; and second, in 
those that have formed part of the battle-front, such as 
Vauquois, Cheppy, Charpentry, Chattancourt, etc. To walk 
over the country a little behind the line is like walking over | 
the ruins of some former civilization. All around are the 
evidences of past intelligence and activity. But wild flowers 
grow among the ruins, the land is uncultivated, while in some 
places the walls of the streets are beginning to be hidden by 
luxuriant foliage. Still the lines of the old civilization stand 
out and need only the old labor and activity to call them back. 

But in the country that has for the last four years formed 
part of the battle-front, a very different state of affairs pre- 
vails. Here the destruction resembles the work of an earth- 
quake, and it would be difficult without knowledge of other 
parts for a traveler to picture the old civilization amid the 
general ruin. It is often impossible to say where a former 
village began or ended. 

In all this region the people four years ago were leading 
a simple but on the whole contented existence by small farm- 
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ing. But it can easily be seen that for some years to come 
this manner of life will be extremely difficult. It may seem 
impossible in some places to do any agricultural work at all. 


The Peasants’ Desire to Return 


Unper the circumstances it may reasonably be asked, and in- 
deed has been asked, is it really desirable that the population 
should return? Is it not preferable that the land should be 
written off as a loss, at any rate for a good many years, and 
the inhabitants begin working elsewhere? A priori this might 
seem the most reasonable solution. But it reckons without 
two essential facts: French history and the character of the 
French people. The French peasant, perhaps more than 
any other person, is passionately attached to his own part of 
France, his own commune and his own plot of ground. All 
his political and economic life centers around his own home. 
The most cursory reading of French history leaves one strong 
impression behind: the intense difficulty experienced by central 
authorities in the endeavor to make the provinces forget 
themselves for an instant and consider France as a whole. 
When the leaders of the French revolution, running up 
against the same problem as their predecessors, suppressed the 


old territorial divisions and instituted the present system of 
departments, they hoped a method had at last been found of 
destroying this traditional loyalty. But they have only been 
half successful, and today a man does not say he comes from 
the Meuse or the Marne or the Somme, but from Lorraine, 
Champagne or Picardy. Consequently he feels himself a 
foreigner when he goes to another part of France (and the 
native feels the same about him); he considers himself an 
exile, and his one desire is to get back. France, so centralized 
in government, is emotionally the least centralized nation of 
all. 


Again France, a country of small peasant proprietors, has 


REFUGEES WAITING FOR THE “FURNITURE MAN” 
Household goods are sold to the returned families at cost price 
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a system of equal division of property, imposed by the Code 
Napoleon. Thus if a man with twenty hectares of land has 
four sons, each son automatically becomes heir to five hectares, 
which on his death will be subdivided again. ‘This endless 
subdivision continues until the whole country is divided into 
small slips, of different shapes and sizes, one cultivator often 
owning as many as twenty such slips, scattered all around his 
village, so that he spends half a day going from one to another. 
This morcellement is in many ways uneconomical and renders 
the transfer of land much too difficult; but the system doubt- 
less helps to give the French peasant that stability of charac- 
ter which has so often saved France, and it proved today the 
great strength of the country. It is the second tie binding 
the peasant to his commune. Unfortunately it also tends 
to make his farm, built as it is on such a terrain morcelé 
huddled and unsanitary, and will make any good system of 
town planning very difficult in the villages. Therefore, 
whether or not it is desirable in the abstract that the popula- 
tion should return, return_they will, and it is the business 
of the mission to make this return as painless and profitable 
as possible. ‘The figures are ready to support this view. About 
three thousand ‘“‘case papers” or enquiry-forms have already 


been sent out to the former inhabitants now scattered over 
France, so as to know roughly how many families wish to 
return and what they will bring with them in the way of 
household goods. Of those who have already answered, 
barely 5 per cent have not expressed the desire to return at 
once. “Despite my great age,” writes an old man of 86, “my 
one desire is to return to my native village.’ Another writes, 
“We wish to return at the earliest possible moment; we are 
not happy here.” One longer quotation carries with it much 
of the history of the last four years and illustrates the love 
of the Frenchman for his home and family. The writer, an 
old man of eighty-five from Charpentry, has since died. 
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My family and I certainly intend to return to our village. For 
self I don’t hope to be able to begin working on my land again. 
fy great age and my health will not permit it. M. Poilbain Augus- 
n, who also owns land, will undertake as before the cultivation 
f my land. Like my niece and myself, he no longer possesses any- 
ling. Our property has all suffered the same fate; theft, the pil- 
iwe of the Germans to a large extent, and the rest was a prey to 
ie flames during the bombardment of the 20th September, 1914. I 
o not doubt an instant that some one will come to our assistance. 
therwise it will be impossible for us to set up house again. I 
wait with much impatience the happiness of seeing once more our 
sloved Meuse. 


Many old people between 70 and 80 write that they are 
ijoying perfect health, in the obvious hope that this state- 
ent will facilitate their return. A refugee of 92, perhaps the 
idest from the district, is at present living at Andernay, the 
illage next to our war zone base at Sermaize, and she has 
9 intention whatever of dying till she can get back to 
acherauville. 


The Return: First Plans and Prospects 


m@ the conclusion of hostilities, then, about 2,500 families 
re anxious to return as soon as possible to the district placed 
nder our charge. “They will come back, it should be under- 
ood, from all parts of France and with very few possessions. 
t was the old men, women and children who fled:; the able- 
odied men, the householders, the laborers and the wage- 
urners had long been called up. Labor has indeed been rare 
nd wages in consequence high, so that the more adaptable 
ave been able to earn good pay at war industries or other 
nployment. But employment has been none too easy, even 
1 the towns, for people who have hardly ever seen a town 
efore. Most French peasants seem scarcely ever to quit 
ieir villages; the refugees settled down in little villages just 
ehind the front and, deprived of their own land, have found 
hard to get regular employment. Many have contented 
1emselves. with doing occasional sewing and washing at re- 
\unerative rates for soldiers passing through the villages; 
nd between times they have gotten along with their alloca- 
ons or separation allowances, which are very low according 
» American standards. Many are living in furnished lodg- 
igs which they take at ruinously high rates; others have found 
nfurnished apartments and have had furniture lent them 
y relatives and good-natured persons in the neighborhood, 
r various organizations existing for this purpose. Such 
eople have generally also purchased a little household linen 
nd a few kitchen utensils. A few large families, who by 
1eir strength and number were able to take some horses and 
gricultural machinery away with them, have resumed farming 
isewhere, and this small minority will be in a strong posi- 
on when the day to return arrives. Others have fallen 
mong hard-natured people, and their helpless condition has 
een shamelessly exploited during their whole time of exile. 
That these families cannot all return at once is obvious. 
‘heir return must be gradual, methodical, scientific. To 
jake this return as comfortable and as rapid as possible, there 
re being placed at the disposal of the refugees two large 
uildings, or centres de reception, on the edge of our district, 
ne, the farm of Legrange-Lecomte near Auzéville, the other 
disused preparatory school for future curés at Glorieux, a 
uburb to the south of Verdun. -It is estimated that nearly 
ne hundred families can be quartered in each of these build- 
ags. It will be a shifting population, moving on as the 
econstruction allows. 

It is from these centers that the first thorough survey of the 
berated country is now taking place. The “notables” of 
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_ tion of the children. 


A FAMILY OF REFUGEES 


“They cut out the maps from the newspa- 
pers,’ wrote. the photographer, “always 
wanting to see how soon they can go home 


such and such a village will be first asked to lodge here and 
make a thorough inspection of the commune. They will 
ascertain how many houses are completely destroyed, how 
many can still be repaired, and to what extent the land is fit 
for immediate recultivation. In fact, they will make an esti- 
mate as to how many people, if any, can be allowed to return 
at once. Then there will be invited to the centre de reception 
the carpenters, masons, joiners and able-bodied persons from 
the village, who can get to work at once on their old commune. 
Very often it will be found that the families of these men 
will wish to come with them, and in this case they can be 
housed at these centers, while the school teachers of the 
village can also stay there and busy themselves with the instruc- 
Finally, when the village is complete, 
the whole population will pass through the centers on their 
way home. Those who find it convenient can stay a few days, 
when they can sleep in dormitories and be fed at common 
refectories. 

Nothing should be more invigorating to those returning 
to an old commune than that they should be able to take 
some part in the rebuilding of their own home. It might be 
possible to devise some means by which houses could be run 
up more quickly and slightly better; but to a population suf- 
fering inevitably from a weakened morale, no method of 
arousing their personal interest and enthusiasm should be 
neglected. Every sort of house in every sort of material will 
probably prove useful, among others the wooden huts which 
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are being constructed in the workshops of the mission at 
Dole and Ornans for future use, and also a considerable num- 
ber which have been ordered elsewhere by the departmental 
authorities. The mission also hopes to help in the organiza- 
tion of building concrete houses as rapidly and cheaply as 
possible, with all the latest labor-saving devices, which will 
allow a large use of the debris of the old villages. In this 
case, as with the building we have already done, the cost 
of the materials will fall upon the state, as everyone recognizes 
that such expenses as these could not justly fall upon private 
persons. 

Since about 3;000 families will desire to return to somewhat 
over thirty destroyed villages, we get a rough average of 
about one hundred houses to be constructed in each village. 
The department will be able to hand over to our area about 
one hundred and fifty wooden huts as soon as military opera- 
tions and transport facilities permit. Further, the workshops 
of the mission at present installed in the southeast of France 
can with their present staff turn out from seven to ten huts 
per week, and they will soon be concentrating on preparing 
huts for the Verdun area alone. Also it may be assumed 
that when once military operations cease, the departmental 
authorities will be able to procure a larger supply of huts. 
But the growth in the size of the ruined area of France has 
unhappily made this more difficult. : 

If the scheme of building some type of concrete huts is 
accepted, it is estimated that two hundred unskilled workmen, 
for the most part French, with about twenty skilled or semi- 
skilled supervisors could construct on an average four houses 
a day, and at a figure far lower than the present cost of 
wooden huts, so great is the rise in the price of these latter 
materials. 

The departmental authorities are also at present making 
arrangements for experiments in concrete and similar forms 
of construction; and it goes without saying that any such 
scheme of ours must be approved not only by the officials 
responsible but also by those who will supply the materials 
and a large portion of the machinery.. There will, however, 
be no particular difficulty in working in with them along these 
lines. 

The rebuilding of the district in concrete huts with a regular 
supply of wooden huts, as they are forthcoming, would take 
about two years. This is probably roughly the period over 
which the total reinstallation of the inhabitants will in any 
case have to extend owing to the destruction of the soil, 
presence of barbed wire, trenches, and other obvious diffi- 
culties. An efficient use of military constructions, adaptation 
of aerodomes, etc., might however speed up the process. It 
is hoped that it may sometimes be possible to turn the tempo- 
rary concrete huts into stables, when the final and permanent 
rebuilding is being undertaken. 
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Tools, Tables and Toys 


Atonc other branches of effort, a more detailed account of © 
what should be done can be given. As the great majority of 
the refugees will come back with practically nothing, it will 
be our duty to provide them with immediate needs. It must ~ 
be remembered that there will be no shops in the district, and — 
everyday articles of all kinds are getting scarcer and dearer 
in all parts of France. We must turn ourselves as rapidly 
as possible into storekeepers at the centers, and at smaller — 
stores in each village, where all the simplest articles, such as — 
drugs or hairpins or needles, can be immediately supplied, — 
together with needs of a different nature, such as dolls and — 
toys for the children. Nothing should be too simple or too — 
obvious for us, who at first will be the sole means of supply © 
for the whole neighborhood. It would be hopeless to defer — 
purchasing until the day for the immediate distribution — 
arrives. We must set about procuring the indispensable © 
articles at once. By means of our furniture-selling schemes — 
at Troyes and in other towns, where we are already selling © 
furniture to refugees at three-quarters of the wholesale price, — 
we are in a favored position for knowing where and how 
to obtain contracts for plain white furniture. Beds and 


a considerable time for the best models sent in. i 
Another important branch of this purchasing in advance — 
will be the collection of a sufficient number of garden tools, — 
so that the returning population can at once get to work on 
their vegetable gardens, the joy of every French family. Few 
things are more moving than the real love any French peasant - 
will show in the planting of a few vegetables on what may 
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THE WORKSHOP WHERE DEMOUNTABLE HOUSES ARE MADE 


be a tiny plot of land. He will make the plainest house gay 
and beautiful with brightly colored flowers and creepers. The 
distribution of furniture and garden tools must be on a basis 
of rigid equality, everyone being allowed to receive so much 
according to the number of the family. Further, each 
family must be able to procure a few chickens and rabbits. 
Before the war, the farmyard formed an extremely important 
part of every household; and in the future it will be still 
more important. For this purpose, the mission is hiring a 
large farm for the rearing of farmyard animals, and certain 
members will devote their whole time to this. Further, if 
anything like a sufficient quantity of the articles mentioned 
above are to be procured in time, two or three others should — 
be told off at once to make all the necessary arrangements; 
the goods when purchased should be stored in some safe but 
convenient spot. And this is, in effect, what is being done. 
Owing to continual change in prices it is hardly practical to 
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_ few rabbits and chickens. 
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give a list with prices of the furniture and garden tools which 
will be required. But we may estimate for each family one 
thousand francs’ worth of furniture and five hundred francs’ 
worth of garden tools. 

For the furniture the obvious requirements are one or two 
beds, two tables, a cupboard, a buffet, chairs, blankets, sheets, 
bolsters, pillows, mattress, duvets, etc., with such household 
goods as stove, crockery, pots and pans, jugs, brushes, dusters, 
towels, etc., with a Jessiveuse, a kind of zinc tub for boiling 
the washing that every French family finds essential. 

French garden tools are varied and of great excellence. 
If a French family is to get to work properly on the garden 
it would require a spade, a handrake, several kinds of hoes, a 
watering can, shovel, hayrake, axe, hatchet, chopper, bucksaw, 
scythe and wheelbarrow; also hutch and chicken-house for a 
The size of families varies as much 


SHOP INTERIOR, SHOWING MANUFACTURE OF WINDOWS 


as prices, but an estimate of 1,500 francs will probably not 
be far off the mark. This figure does not allow for the supply 
of garden and field seeds, which are as important as everything 
else. Also large quantities of material for clothes, which are 
particularly hard to procure, should be provided to be made 
up by women working in the centres de reception, thus giving 
to people who will inevitably suffer at first from under-occu- 
pation a means of employment for which French women have 
a particular gift. This is the cheapest and quickest method 
of procuring clothes in large quantities, and during the last 
four years the mission has successfully conducted such work- 
rooms. 


The Need for Medical Services 


Our medical service, which should be of prime importance 
during the whole of this period, will also be a heavy item of 
expenditure, Almost every French doctor capable of working 
at all has been attached to the armies, and often large districts 
have been deprived of any medical attention save the spas- 
modic visits of army doctors. Further, the refugees during 
the last three or four years have often been living in terribly 
overcrowded and unhealthy conditions. 

The growth of tuberculosis during the war is recognized as 
constituting a grave problem for the future. Even where 
no serious disease has been contracted, the health of the return- 
ing population will certainly have been sufficiently lowered to 
prevent their making the best pioneers. Again, those nor- 
mally strongest and most active will have been wearied by 


long service in the army, even when they have not been per- 


manently weakened by fever and wounds. ‘The surgical hos- 
pital directed by the mission at Sermaize will have in any 
case to move out on the conclusion of hostilities, owing to the 
terms on which we were lent the buildings, and it may be pos- 
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sible to move it up en bloc to the centre de reception at Le- 
grange-Lecomte, or to a large building remaining undestroyed 
at Clermont-en-Argonne. Apart from this there should be 
no limit to the valuable work that could be done by the usual 
service of doctors, dentists and nurses. As everyone returning 
will pass through the centres de reception, there will be every 
opportunity for thorough medical examination, whenever the 
medical department of the mission thinks fit. Our experience 
has taught us that wherever many refugees are to be found, 
the institution of clinics has been hailed with delight; and the 
surgical hospital has been operating not only on emergency 
cases, but has given relief to those who have been awaiting 
treatment ever since the outbreak of war. In cases where 
the illness would not have been fatal, many persons have been 
restored to healthy activity. When so many people are return- 
ing at once, the need will, if possible, be even greater than it 
is now. But the expenses incurred by the medical, agri- 
cultural and other activities are but a few of the additions 
which must be made to the original estimate of 1,500 francs 
per family. 
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A Reconstruction Budget 


Ir is evidently unnecessary, and even undesirable, to proceed 
at a time of shortage to the purchase of a complete outfit for 
the whole population whose return will probably extend over 
at least two years. Prices are at present abnormally high, 
though the view that there will be an immediate fall seems 
over-optimistic and unreasonable. It would be sufficient to 
order at first enough for one thousand families, that is for 
about one-third of the whole, which, at 1,500 francs a family, 
makes 1,500,000 francs worth of goods to be ordered as quickly 
as possible; and roughly another million francs should be at 
hand for the other expenses, such as those incurred in running 
the centres de reception and the stock farm, supplying garden 
and field seeds, organizing medical work, furnishing stocks 
to special trades, blacksmiths, masons, carpenters, etc. ‘This 
amounts altogether at a necessarily very rough estimate to a 
total of 2,500,000 francs ($500,000), which may be taken 
as the sum with which work can be started on a satisfactory 
financial basis. This estimate intentionally excludes certain 
heavier expenses, such as cannot well be borne even tempor- 
arily by the mission. Under this category comes the cost of 
construction, which has already been dealt with, and of agri- 
cultural machinery and large live stock, which will be touched 
upon later. 

It is generally agreed that all such furniture, seeds, garden 
tools, etc., should, save in exceptional cases, be sold rather than 
given, but that the people should be able to buy from us at 
wholesale prices. After all that been said, this may seem 
a brutal and even unpractical proposition, but it is not really 
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so. In the first place, such is the passion for economy in the 
average French family that, extraordinary as it may appear, 
»the majority will probably have been able to save up some- 
thing even during the past four years; and, secondly, on their 
return everyone will, in theory at any rate, become entitled 
either to indemnity or to dommage de guerre, that is, the 
réfund of losses incurred by the destruction of property. The 
government hopes to pay down half of this sum at once to 
every family on setting up house again, and even if this 
turns out to be impossible and the people have not enough 
cash in hand to purchase, there will be no difficulty in arrang- 
ing that the price of purchases should be struck off the indem- 
nity to be received in the future. 

The task of the mission, it cannot be too often repeated, is 
~ to obtain sufficient supplies as soon and as cheaply as possible, 
and then to resell them, when the happy day comes, without 
profits to any outside party. This system will probably appeal 
to the returning population as much as it does to the author- 
ities; for the French peasant, self-reliant by nature, is not in 
the habit of receiving gifts and places great value on his inde- 
pendence and self-respect. Our existing organization for fur- 
niture selling will serve as the basis for this extremely impor- 


A FRENCH APPRECIATION 


HIS is a welcome opportunity to express to the Society 

of Friends of England and America my personal grati- 
tude and that of the people of the arrondissement who, in 
the near future, will so largely benefit from the reconstruc- 
tion work prepared by them and so clearly presented in this 
article. Most of these communes where the society has assumed 
the chief responsibility for rehabilitation, in collaboration with 
the public authorities, carry names that will remain inscribed 
on the pages of history. Hill 304 and Deadman’s Hill, situ- 
ated in this area, witnessed in 1916 gigantic battles and 
served as ramparts against the onslaughts of the barbarians. 
It will be my special pride to have contributed as a com- 
batant to the defense of these localities, now transformed into 
deserts or lunar landscapes, before being called upon to ad- 
minister them—as it will always be to the honor of the 
Friends of France in England and America to have taken 
part in their resurrection and their new rise by their moral 
and financial help. The history and description of these 
devastated lands here given; the comprehension shown in 
these pages for the French peasant, his attachment to the 
soil, his deep-rooted desire to return, his aspirations and his 
needs; the careful planning of reparation and aid to him 
who must needs be the main builder of the new France— 


all this presented from the heart shows right ideas, a remark- 

_ able talent for observation and a deep sense of reality and 
make this paper a document full of instruction and interest. 
From the close collaboration and intimate understanding 
between the Society of Friends and the French government 


only happy and fruitful results can come. “Every cloud has 
its silver lining,” if this terrible war, already having in- 
creased the mutual acquaintance and appreciation of Eng- 
land, America and France, has this further consequence of 
not only hastening the renascence and renovation of our 
dear, destroyed villages and the recultivation of our up- 
turned fertile fields—but also of making them profit from 
the lessons of the past and the most recent progress of the 
political, economic and social sciences. Patience: the hour 
of deliverance has come—a unique opportunity for the great- 
est civilized nations to embody their solidarity in works of 
peace as they did on the battle field, to repair, jointly and 
in harmony, the ruins wrought by the crimes of the greatest 
power of destruction and barbarism the world has yet seen. 
The ambition of the Society of Friends is also ours: that the 
reconstructed communes shall become models and examples 
for all the world. 
ROIMARMIER. 
Sous-Préfét of Verdun. 
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tant work; and it has been proved to those who have been in 
control, that the French value far more highly something 
towards the acquisition of which they have had to make an 
effort. We are not alone in this view, as the American Red 
Cross has lately adopted the same system, and it should never 
be forgotten that the Belgian Relief Fund, which Mr. Hoover 
organized to the admiration of all Europe, proceeded on the 
same basis. Once the principle of sale has been accepted as 
the basis of our work, we may expect a rapid return on a 
considerable portion of our capital, and the same sum can be 
used more than once for the purchase of goods. ‘This is an 
additional argument against buying in advance more than is 
necessary. 


Building Up a New Agriculture 


So much for the re-entry of the population to their homes. It 
is difficult to write in detail of the further possibilities of our 
work which is obviously capable of endless development. We 
shall be passing through an almost unique experience. Until 
the land can be thoroughly surveyed, it is impossible to estimate 
intelligently the progress of events. In the region somewhat 
behind the actual battle-front, the land will not have been 
sufficiently destroyed to render necessary a complete change 
in the occupation of the people. But they will be forced to 
abandon the excessive individualism that marked their agri- 
culture before the war. Even then their methods resulted in 
great loss. Every cultivator aimed at being completely inde- 
pendent, with all his own machinery, buildings and equipment, 
even when the extent of his land was small. Any growth of 
reasonable cooperative spirit was slow. But the government 
has seen that, with the shortage of machines that will inev- 
itably follow the war, this independence must give way to a 
certain amount of communal responsibility. It is obviously 
impossible to supply every returning cultivator with the two 
or three plows he possessed before the war. The commune 
must, therefore, be willing to go in for motor plowing, and 
as individuals cannot each afford to buy a tractor, the commune 
will have to form itself into a cooperative society for this 
purpose. The government, foreseeing this, has prepared new 
legislation to the effect that any farmers forming themselves 
into a cooperative can borrow money from the government 
at 1 per cent, thereby providing the first essential of all. 
adequate agricultural credit. Further, they will sell ma- 
chinery to communes, as opposed to individuals, at special 
rates. All this will be rendered easier by the fact that many 
of the old landmarks, which divided off one little strip from 
another and made it practically impossible to do anything 
on a large scale, have been destroyed so that it may be 
possible to re-arrange the land on a more reasonable basis. 
But no government legislation, however intelligent— 
and all modern agricultural legislation in France has 
been intelligence itself—can ever be a really practical 
success, unless the conservatism and suspicion of the 
farmers can be removed. The farmers of these parts 
have never seen a motor plow, and even a binder is of com- 
paratively recent adoption; so it may easily be seen that they 
will not always take kindly to new methods and new ma- 
chinery. Here our workers, many of whom have been all 
their lives accustomed to these machines, will be of great 
service, for, they will be able to prove their practicability by 
the only convincing method, that of personal demonstration. 
It is by working side by side with the French people that we 
have got to know them best, and it is only by personal sym- 
pathy and affection that any really valuable relief work can 
be done. All our departments have done their work better 
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SERMAIZE CITE 
One of the completed villages for refugees erected by the Friends 


and more intelligently because of the close ties of personal 
friendship which they have established in the little villages 
where their work has been. And when, as for instance in 
the German advance on the Somme, the people once more saw 
their hopes ruined, they turned in their sorrow to our members 
who by their work with them had shared their happiness of 
the few months before. When we wish to encourage the 
returning inhabitants to throw themselves into the new prob- 
lems that await them, we shall soon see that the most effective 
way of doing so is by working side by side with them on their 
own plot of ground. In spite of the discomforts we have 
suffered during the winter when engaged in thrashing in dif- 
ferent villages, few, when the season is over, look back with 
anything but pleasure to the fun and good fellowship which 
they have shared with those for whom they are working. 

In this case also the expense’ of providing machines will 
naturally fall on the government rather than on us, though our 
agricultural department has now quite a good stock of agri- 
cultural machinery, particularly about one hundred mowing 
machines which it will be possible to utilize at once. 

It is in the country that has formed part of the firing line 
and where the population will have to adopt, in consequence, 
a comparatively new economic life, that the most interesting 
problems will arise. The provision of rabbits, poultry, pigs, 
and even larger stock will come to a varying extent within the 
competence of the mission. Some of these animals we ourselves 
can raise, and for the purchase of others we can become agents. 
Sheep and goats brought from the Alps and Pyrenees should 
feel at home in a country turned by unnatural forces into 
cliffs and ravines. The keeping of bees, which existed in a 
desultory fashion before the war, particularly among the 
curés, will be capable of considerable extension, and we are 
already preparing as many hives as possible for the day when 
they can be utilized. Also, owing to there being a number 
of trained beekeepers at present with the mission, it will be 
possible to undertake some educational work along these lines, 
and it is worth remarking that sainfoin, which was the best 
honey flower in the district, is also the most effective restorer 
of shattered soil, and can be grown on chalk. The supply 
of fruit trees, which make the French roads so beautiful, also 
comes within the scope of any complete restoration. Further, 
it will doubtless be necessary when the day comes, to make 


‘experiments for this unprecedented reconstruction, and it is 
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impossible to say what lines of effort may not be necessary, 


or at least well worth trying. But the supply of oxen, cows, 
etc., by the aid of which the old culture gives way to pasture, 
must evidently be left to the French authorities and is capable 
of only a slow development. It is impossible to foresee the 
trend all these remoter events will take. But that the un- 
ravelling of the problem will be full of interest, no one can 
doubt. 


Colonists and Pioneers 


WE have outlined above but a few of the questions it will be 
necessary to endeavor to solve when the people begin to come 
home; but we hope that enough has been said to give an idea 
of the importance and absorbing interest of the work. This 
work will differ in one way from any we have yet undertaken. 
For the last four years we have never been able to do more 
than patch up or keep the order of society that existed before. 
But here we come on a deserted and uninhabited country which 
has been unoccupied save by the military for three years. It 
is a country to which the inhabitants passionately wish to 
return, though they know full well the difficulties and hard- 
ships that await them. They will be colonists and pioneers, 
and hence more than usually attentive to any suggestions that 
may be made. Here at last then is the unique opportunity 
to attempt under the direction of the government and the civil 
authorities to build up a society that shall be a little better 
than the old one, or at least to try to see such a society started 
along the right lines. 


AT LAST—A REAL HOUSE! 


Two families of refugees—only one of them lives in this wooden 
shack 
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One other point should be noticed. Though the original 
outlay will be great—in fact when the destruction is so vast 
no limit can be put to the amount of money that could be 
usefully employed—yet, owing to the large proportion of the 
money which is repayable, not only can the same money be 
used more than once for whatever may appear most useful 
at the time, but the mission will have a considerable sum of 
money in hand when it finally leaves the district. It is not 
for us to dictate to the subscribers what is to be done with this 
sum; but an admirable opportunity will present itself of mak- 
ing a permanent gift to the department, either by the institu- 
tion of an experimental farm, with agricultural scholarships 
towards which we have already received a gift of ‘machinery 
and tools, or by the education of the orphans of the war in 
this district, or in a thousand other ways. By this means we 
should connect this region with the Society of Friends when 
the hopes and horrors of this war are becoming half forgotten 
and, what is more important, leave a permanent message of 
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heartfelt sympathy to France from England and America. ¥ 


But these speculations are leading us far afield into an un- 
known future. 
definite purpose, the sum of 2,500,000 francs, to put back 
on the land of their birth and supply with the minimum of 
furniture, garden tools, seeds, professional tools, etc., some 
2,500 families driven from the region between Clermont-en- 
Argonne, Verdun and Varennes. Preparations for work 
must be begun at once if it is to be done efficiently, and no time 
should be lost in setting about making the first orders. It 
would be bitter if we had to confess that peace fell on us 
unawares. Fortunately, however, there is little likelihood of 
this being the case; for, everyone interested in reconstruction 
will quickly perceive that here is an opportunity the like 
of which one may hope will never happen again.? 


2Anyone interested in the work already accomplished by the expedition can 
obtain literature and information by applying to the American Friends Service 
Committee, 20 South Twelfth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN THE SHADE OF THE THREE-ROOMED SHACK, BUILT BY THE FRIENDS 


TO A REALIST 
By Elizabeth Hanly 


IFE is a prison, friend of mine, you say?’ 
No, nor a palace, but friend, yesterday 
Life was a little house but garnished fine and fair, 
Set by the wayside free to sun and air. 
The road was dusty, yea, but it was sweet; 
Checkered by sun and shade and safe for childish feet. 
Now swept by storm and gusts of bitter rain 


Dark is our road. 


It will be light again 


And God in His good time obliterate our pain. 


This article makes a definite appeal for a | 
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“An Inquiry Into the Purpose of Reconstruction Commissions and 
Programs 


By Richard Roberts 


The fundamental reform for which the times call is rather 
a reconsideration of the ends for which all civilized govern- 
ment exists, in a word, for the return to a saner measure of 


social values—Lord Morley, Miscellanies, IV, p. 271. 


WO rival proposals relative to reconstruction after 
the war have been presented to Congress. So far as 
these proposals have been made public in detail, it 
would be difficult to discover in them any indication 
of a belief other than that the end of national life is the pro- 
duction of wealth. They appear to assume that man does 
after all live “by bread alone’; that whatsoever there 
may be of life left over when we are through with the busi- 
ness of making and eating bread and banking the profits, must 
take the chance of making the best of itself in the rare in- 
terstices of a complex and sovereign economic and industrial 
order. Perhaps these reconstruction proposals rest upon the 


_ theory that the ends which governments should pursue are 
- concerned exclusively with the material framework of life; in 


which case they are of course entirely logical. But the modern 
world has for good or ill passed away from this view of the 
scope of government; it has seen governments afhrming their 
competency to act in the regions (for instance) of education 
and art. It still remains, however, without a philosophy of 
government which requires that policy and practice shall be 
conceived conformably with a view of life as a whole; and the 
danger involved in schemes of reconstruction at the present 
time is that we shall start building our new house without 
knowing what kind of house we want to build. What are 
“the ends for which civilized government exists?” Do we 
know? It may be safely said that there is no problem of our 
time enveloped in so dense a haze of confusion and doubt; 
equally it may be said that there is no problem to which so 
little genuine and radical thought is given. Yet some clear 
thinking upon this subject is cardinal to this whole business 
of reconstruction. 

That we think so little about it is due partly at least to 
the peculiar mental habit of our time. It is not that we 
negligently overlook the question of ends so much as that we 
are wholly preoccupied with processes. Thorstein Veblen has 
shown us how the technology of the machine industry has 
invaded our minds and has created a predominant interest in 
process. This to a great extent explains our complete cap- 
itulation to the dogma of evolution and accounts for the way 
in which we have pressed it out of its proper sphere to furnish 
clues in religion, history and ethics, where there are factors 
to be reckoned with which are not included among the data 
from which the doctrine of biological evolution was inferred. 
Somewhat similarly in ‘recent years an importance and an om- 
nicompetence has been ascribed to psychology out of all pro- 
portion to the present achievements of that still juvenile 
science. This is particularly the case with the application of 
psychology to the problems of sociology. 

Psychology is the fruit of the application of the scientific 


method to mental phenomena; its subject matter consists of 
the observable processes of mind. Its application to sociology 
has produced an amost exclusive concentration upon social 
functions; and while this is invaluable’so far as it goes, it does 
not furnish us with the clue we need to the problem of the 
social goal. Human functions, whether of the individual or 
of society, cannot be treated in the same way as chemical re- 
actions. Chemical reactions are predetermined and invariable; 
human functions are in the main dirigible. ‘Those functions 
which ultimately determine human activity and human char- 
acter are directed to more or less sharply recognized and 
chosen ends. The problem of sound social integration is not 
merely an affair of processes operating properly. For human 
powers may function in a normal way and yet be directed to 
mischievous and disastrous ends. Modern Germany supplies 
us with an instance of an unexampled systematic organization 
of social processes; but it is not open to question that all this 
has been directed to a perverse and immoral end. Just so a 
man’s intellect may operate brilliantly; but the man himself 
may be a thief. Psychology may claim that its business is a 
disinterested study of processes; and the claim is justly made. 
But the same claim cannot be made for sociology. The 
sociologist may indeed claim that he too is a scientist; and 
that his science like every other science is empirical and not 
teleological. But the two claims are not parallel. Psychology 
deals with the actual concrete mind as it is; but the assump- 
tion which underlies all sociology even though it be of the 
psychological type is that it has to do with a work still un- 
finished, the construction of a living and wholesome society. 
A distinction which is to some extent analogous is that be- 
tween psychology and education; and another is that between 
physiology and medicine. Sociology is not a department of 
psychology; and its relations with psychology are included 
within that region where it is necessarily concerned with the 
nature of the actual functions and processes of mind. That 
these relations are of great importance admits of no doubt; 
but it is idle to suppose that they provide a sufficient founda- 
tion for an efficient sociology. 

It is probable moreover that the problem of ends has been 
greatly obscured by our modern assent to a doctrine of in- 
evitable progress. This is mainly due to the undiscriminating 
application of the principle of evolution to human affairs. We 
have supposed that because living nature appears to be gov- 
erned by a process of development, that human life is also 
necessarily subject to a principle of predestined progress, from 
worse to better, from the simple to the more complex. Nat- 
urally, if this is true, the study of ends appears irrelevant. 
The processes are fixed and undeviating; the ends are fated; 
why then trouble about them? ‘The only thing we can do 
about it is to study the processes by which this principle of 
progress works, as we see them in operation in men’s minds, 
whether the single or the mass mind. We shall observe them, 
duly record them, possibly here or there be able to speed them 
up a little; but nothing more. 
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But it is now too late in the day to suppose that this atti- 
tude can be seriously maintained. The margin of human free- 
dom may be a subject of controversy; but it is impossible any 
longer to regard seriously that type of determinism which 
denies the possibility of directing human action to deliberately 
conceived ends. ‘The actual range of our control over our 
actions may be limited; but within those limits it is very real. 
And in any case, it suffices to make the evolution hypothesis of 
very dubious validity as an interpretation of “the life of 
men. 

Sociology must therefore concern itself with ends; and if 
this means that sociology has to forfeit its claim to a strictly 
scientific status, so be it. It is idle to answer that the question 
of ends is an affair of speculation and hypothesis. That is 
indeed true; but it cannot be helped. We must speculate con- 
cerning ends, if there is no other way of defining them; and 
there is no harm in speculation so long as it sets out from the 
‘soundest available premises, and its conclusions are not hard- 
ened into dogmas. Sociology will never rise above academic 
uselessness until it abandons its obsession to rank as a-science 
and makes bold to define however tentatively the goal toward 
which social functions and processes should be directed. 

Yet it is\plain that if we exclude definitely religious con- 
siderations from the argument, we cannot indicate any end 
that has the necessary character of an end, that is, an absolute 
ultimacy. It is questionable indeed how far even the religious 
postulate directly provides the conception of an end, except 
to the comparatively small company of people whose nature is 
strongly mystical. The Shorter Catechism taught us that 
the chief end of man was to seek God and to enjoy Him for- 
ever; but to most of us this brings not information but be- 
wilderment; and Mr. Kipling’s paradise where the artist 
“draws the thing as he sees it for the God of things as they 
are” is attractive but elusive. The truth is that for the multi- 
tude of religiously disposed persons, the sense of God becomes 
effectual in conduct only as it dramatizes itself in terms of a 
personal loyalty or of a social vision. The place of Jesus in 
the Christian tradition is explained by the fact that He, above 
all other historical persons, appears to invite the personal 
loyalty through which the sense of God assumes reality for 
common men. Such a phrase as “the glory of God” describes 
not our knowledge but our ignorance; all the content that 
can be justly and intelligently given to it is that there is an 
ideal end to which we are called to move. This, however, 
does not mean that it is barren of immediate effect on con- 
duct. We know that throughout history it has had the power 
to evoke a supreme disinterestedness in persons who have been 
susceptible to it.. This is plainly what Benjamin Kidd calls 
“the emotion of the ideal.” 

But disinterestedness, while it is the first condition of social 
existence, affords but slender foundation for a positive social 
polity; and “the glory of God” is an end too remote and too 
problematical for the immediate tasks of sociology, even 
though it be translated into social terms as the New Testament 
apocalyptist endeavors to do. Nor will “the emotion of the 
ideal” carry us very far unless the ideal can dramatize itself 
for us in terms of a more or less achievable undertaking. 

We are therefore compelled to relinquish the hope of a 


definition of absolute social ends, and must be content for. 


practical purposes with something more modest and more 
manageable. We may at least attempt to define certain proxi- 
mate social aims. Even if we cannot hopefully describe the 
ultimate goal of life, we may, at least, reasonably endeavor to 
answer the question, What do we want our social organiza- 
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tion to produce? Just what results are we to aim for? That 
some such discussion as this is involved in any fruitful han- 
dling of the question of social integration is clear from the fact 
that the conception of an aim is either implicit or explicit in 
practically all attempts to formulate a social polity ever since 
Aristotle defined the aim of the Republic as the promotion 
of “‘the good life.” But this definition, like Mill’s “greatest 
good of the greatest number,” only pushes the inquiry a step 
farther back; for we have then to ask, What is the good life? 
What is the greatest good? Graham Wallas speaks of the 
“organization of happiness,” perceiving as he does so that he 
is speaking in paradox. Can happiness be organized? And 
what is happiness, what are its ingredients? Can social aims 
be defined in terms of an emotional state? Nietzsche preached 
the “super-man,”’ and raised more questions than he could 
answer. The “superman” is obviously the goal of society, 
but what manner of man is the “super-man” ? 

This note is intended to raise the question, and not to at- 
tempt to answer it; but it-may be suggested that this genera- 
tion is in some respects more, favorably placed than its pre- 
decessors for the formulation of an answer, which, though 
from the nature of the case tentative, will be valid enough to 
be acted upon. It may be indeed true that sociology will have 
always to be content to say (with Newman) 


I do not ask to see the distant scene; 
One step enough for me. 


But the present state of psychological inquiry, new attitudes 
in the field of history, the data accumulated in the field of 
social work, and supremely the revelations and the reactions 
of our war experience are combining to define the direction 
of social effort with unusual sharpness; and out of all this we 
should be able to indicate with reasonable certainty the char- 
acter of the aims toward which we should be moving together. 
Is it not time that sociologists should meet and take their 
bearings? 

We. appear to have wandered rather far from the Weeks 
and Overman schemes; but in reality we have been within 
hail of them all the time. For it is to be remarked concern- 
ing the two schemes that there is not a line in either which 
does not belong to or abut upon the proper subject-matter of 
sociology. But the sociological postulates of these two 
schemes, what are they? Are they those of the “social 
worker” or of the modern educator? What is the view 
of life involved in a scheme which refers to education only 
insofar as it may be “‘a means of developing and strengthen- 
ing industry?” “The two schemes plan only the improvement 
and the elaboration of processes for wealth production, which 
means that reconstruction is being conceived within the frame- 
work of the acceptances and syntheses which have destroyed 
one civilization before our eyes. Should we not take stock 
and ask ourselves whither we want to go? It is wisdom 
to formulate the specifications of reconstruction before we 
have agreed upon the architect’s designs? For the most part, 
reconstruction in both England and America seems to be a 
plan for building not a different but a bigger house than the 
old; in which case it may come down hereafter with a greater 
crash. ‘The sociologist, the educator and the politician 
should get together and make some attempt to discover the 
kind of world they want to create and then to order the “proc- 
esses” accordingly. As things are, we propose to go by dead 
reckoning ; and the danger is that we may only steer from the 
one reef on which we made shipwreck to another where worse 
may befall us. 


' Reconstruction in Canada and the Social 


and Economic Forces Which 
Will Condition It 


By J. A. 


OW that Peace has come Canada must face an- 
other difficult task and tackle with energy and 
imagination the gigantic problem of reconstruction. 
It is true that before the war she maintained a 
Militia Department, a small permanent army establishment 
and a militia force some 60,000 strong. But it certainly 
came to her as a great surprise to be plunged into the biggest 
war in history at a moment’s notice, and faced with the 
necessity of creating a military establishment which, today, 
rivals that of most European powers before the war. Four 
hundred and twenty thousand Canadian troops have gone 
overseas, and 50,000 will never come back. The total’ num- 
ber of casualties approaches 220,000, and every other man 
under fifty has today a certain familiarity with military mat- 
ters. This does not mean that the Canadian people have 
fallen in love with militarism, and it can be expected that 
their army will return as readily to civil pursuits as the 
army of the American republic did after the Civil War. 

But the accomplishment of this return of the army itself 
to civil life is the most pressing problem of the moment 
which confronts Canada. There are at present overseas 
close upon 300,000 men; some are already coming back, 
chiefly drafts recently arrived in England and men of low- 
grade physical categories. Demobilization of the fighting 
units cannot, of course, begin until the peace preliminaries 
have been signed, but as soon as these have been completed 
the process will begin at once, and within a year it is antici- 
pated that all the Canadian army will be back in the dominion. 

Of the men overseas about one-third have declared that 
they have positions to return to. About 20 per cent of the 
balance have signified their desire to go upon the land. A 
very large problem, therefore, remains of finding employ- 
ment for the rest. Moreover, since 1914 Canadian factories 
have been extensively engaged in the production of. munitions. 
This work has been cut off short, and while most of the fac- 
tories will be able to absorb a certain number of their em- 


_ ployes in the ordinary contracts of peace, it is anticipated 


that at least 200,000 munition workers will be thrown out of 
employment. Throughout Canada there are many women 
whose husbands are overseas, and who have taken up tem- 
porary employment in offices and factories. Their return 
to re-establish their homes will release a certain amount of 
posts for the soldiers, but when all is said and done it is 
obvious that unless Canada is to lose her population there 
must be vigorous steps taken to provide a large body of fresh 
employment for the soldiers and other workers. 

The government are now taking steps to meet the problem 
of repatriation of the army which is the most immediate. A 


_ committee of the cabinet consisting of Sir James Lougheed 


and Messrs. Robertson, Meighen, Crerar, Calder aand Rowell 
has been delegated to take special charge of it. Plans are 
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already worked out in England and France for the. trans- 
ference of troops from the fighting line to ships as soon as 
the need for their services in the field is finished. Naturally 
actual demobilization of the fighting units cannot begin until 
the preliminary peace terms are signed, but the ships at present 
available are being used to bring back troops now in- England. 

The demobilization scheme has been thoroughly worked 
out. A certain number of infantry battalions will be allowed 
to return as complete units and make triumphal entries into 
the cities and districts of their origin, but in the main the 
system of demobilization will be conducted on the principle 
that priority be given, firstly, according to length of service 
and, secondly, to married men. ‘The soldiers will be allowed 
free choice of discharge in any one of the twenty-one dis- 
persal areas into which the country has been divided. 

In Canada the Militia Department, the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment and the Labour Department 
in cooperation with other branches of the government are 
completing their organization to deal with the problem of 
finding employment for the soldiers as soon as possible after 
they land, and of restoring them to a satisfactory status in 
civil life. “The medical branch of the Militia Department has 
charge of the sick and wounded. The Department of Sol- 
diers’ Civil Re-Establishment, which has been formed within 
the last year, will care for the restoration of disabled men to 
fitness for their old employment and vocational training to 
men who desire to acquire knowledge of new trades. The 
Board of Pension Commissioners are entrusted with the im- 
portant matter of soldiers’ pensions. “The Soldiers’ Settle- 
ment Board, which comes under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of the Interior, have formulated plans for land 
settlement in conjunction with the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Colonization and Immigration, 
and also with the agencies working under the provincial 
governments. To assist it there has now been created a 
Repatriation Committee of which H. J. Daly, a very able 
business man of Toronto, is to act as director, and Vincent 
Massey, who has done very excellent service during the past 
year as secretary to the War Committee of the Cabinet, as 
secretary. “The help of the provincial governments, the civic 
administrations and rural municipal authorities will be en- 
listed, as well as the cooperation of the numerous patriotic 
organizations which have sprung up to cater to soldiers’ com- 
forts. The duties of this Repatriation Committee will be 
to coordinate these various activities, devise new policies and 
insure against any overlapping. The working methods of 
demobilization can easily be provided for, but they may 
lead to unhappy results unless simultaneously a far-reaching 
program of economic reconstruction is developed. 

Now, there.are two schools of thought that have their own 
different plans in connection with economic reconstruction, 
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and the conflict of ideas between them may in the end involve 
a serious political struggle. The first school is headed by 
the Canadian Industrial Reconstruction Association which 
has the financial backing of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and has as its president Sir John Willison, late 
editor of the Toronto News, and still Lord Northcliffe’s 
representative in Canada. The association is firmly of the 
belief that the only economic solution for Canada’s financial 
burdens come through the maintenance of the present tariff 
on which there was a 7% per cent increase all round in 1915, 
as a war measure. ‘They want to see the present output of 
Canadian industry, heavily swollen as it has been by the 
munition business, kept up under full blast. “They want the 
government to undertake a variety of public works which 
will necessitate the use of a lot of manufactured material; to 
spend money on railways and on shipbuilding programs. Co- 
incident with this, the association have certain projects of their 
own in view. ‘They are anxious to assist research in indus- 
trial problems and to found scholarships at Canadian uni- 
versities for its encouragement. “They advocate better hous- 
ing conditions and numerous social reforms; they also talk 
with modified enthusiasm of the adaptation of the Whitley re- 
port to Canadian conditions. But the main raison d’étre of 
their existence is the maintenance of the high tariff and the 
continuance of the influence of manufacturers in the worlds 
of finance and politics. 

Opposed to this school of thought is another body of 
opinion which pins its faith on far-reaching rural reconstruc- 
tion. They point out that the protectionist system has been 
carried in Canada to excess, and even to a point of danger. 
Already one-third of the population have been attracted into 
the great cities, and when the war came in 1914 there was 
widespread unemployment and misery in the urban centers. 
Canada at the 1911 census was 1,000,000 short of the popu- 
lation which she expected to possess. Many people had drifted 
to the United States and others back home to Europe. ‘The 
rural population in Ontario and the maritime provinces had 
shown a marked decrease, and even a western province like 
Manitoba could only show an infinitesimal gain. It was con- 
tended that the economic tyrannies of the manufacturers, 
bankers and railways weighted the balance so heavily against 
the farmer that agriculture no longer presented any great 
attractions. The cities had grown too large for the rural 
population which was their market, and the rural population 
could not increase until the cities agreed to abate some of 
their privileged positions. This economic fight was looming 
up on the horizon when war came, and it is now gradually 
becoming apparent that it was only suspended. 

It is undoubted that Canada has many great disadvantages 
from a manufacturing point of view. She has practically 
no supplies of iron ore, and her hard coal deposits are largely 
confined to the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, though there has 
now been an attempt to develop the lignite beds in the western 
provinces. The great manufacturing centers of Toronto and 
Hamilton have no raw material available at their doors, and 
their factories are not a few of a hothouse growth which 
the rest of the country has to pay for. The old argument 
was that it was necessary to have cities in order to provide 
scope for the varied aptitudes which men are endowed with, 
but the reply now is that farming and other rural occupa- 
tions require so much technical skill and such frequent use 
of machinery that any special aptitude in these lines can find 
just as good scope in the country as in the cities. 

The advocates of rural reconstruction contend that Can- 
ada’s best chance of recovery will come through energetic de- 
velopment of her natural resources, her agriculture, her mines, 
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her lumbering and her fisheries; that in the past their ener- 
getic development has been continually hampered by the bur- 
dens laid on them chiefly by the protectionist tariff. They — 
want to see the cooperative idea in agriculture extended till it 
embraces the whole of Canada in one vast organization. © 
They want schemes of afforestation set on foot and fishery and — 
mining development promoted. ‘They maintain that energetic 
attention to the promotion of the natural industries would re- 
sult in the increased growth of country towns, thereby adding 
to the amenities of rural life and preventing the concentration 
of population in the cities, though in the end the cities them- 
selves would grow through increased rural prosperity. The — 
crying need, in their eyes, is for the betterment of rural con- 
ditions both from an economic and social point of view. It 
is the dreariness of the long winter in the country districts 
which drives so many people from rural Canada into the 
towns. What is needed above all things is the creation today 
of rural community centers such as have been so successfully 
established in Denmark. ‘The-suggestion has been made that 
the war memorials to the fallen take the form of such commu- 
nity centers. 

In the end there will probably have to be a political battle 
over these ideas in which there will be cross-currents but the 
country electorate will be more or less ranged against the 
voters in the cities. Inevitably the rural party will be the 
more democratic and that of the cities will largely be led 
by the big financial interests. 

One of the first sources of clash is likely to arise over the 
problem of soldiers’ settlement. Last session the federal gov- 
ernment passed a soldiers’ settlement act whereby a Soldiers’ 
Settlement Board of three members was appointed to take 
charge of the whole problem. Arrangements were made 
that the soldiers should have priority of entry on free govern- 
ment lands to the extent of 320 acres, and that subject to the 
approval of the settlement board, they should be granted an 
advance of $2,500 at a low rate of interest to buy stock, im- 
plements and erect buildings. Investigation has revealed the 
fact that the government land now available is either of poor 
quality or lies at a considerable distance from railways and 


other facilities such as schools. 


There has been a lot of magniloquent talk about settling 
vast colonies of soldier settlers in the Peace River valley 
northwest of Edmonton, but the cold reports of agricultural 
and botanical experts reveal the fact that while good crops: 
can be grown in the brilliant short summer of the Peace River 
district, August frosts usually destroy them ere they reach 
maturity. The distance from markets is also formidable; and 
soldiers who have been accustomed to the gregarious life of 
the trenches and the crowded excitement of the war are not 
likely to find a lonely homestead a satisfactory haven for their 
nerves and memories. 

As a result, the Soldiers’ Settlement Board have found their 
progress comparatively slow. “They have advanced certain 
sums to soldiers who had farms to return to; they have in- 
stituted courses of agricultural training for others and mapped 
out some reclamation schemes and plans for cooperative farm- 
ing communities, but they have found themselves at an im- 
passe through lack of land and here is where a crucial prob- 
lem of policy confronts the government. 

There are in western Canada between 20,000,000 and 30,- 
000,000 acres of excellent land adjacent to railways and 
schools which have fallen into the hands of railway and land 
corporations and private speculators. These owners are 
frankly out to get the largest possible price; and, as many 
of them bought during the boom days, they have in many 
cases exaggerated notions of its value. The Canadian Pacific 
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'Railway Company and the Hudson’s Bay Land Company 
“are two of the largest of the land-holding corporations. The 
t War Veterans’ Associations which have sprung up in 
‘every district, have repeatedly urged the government to take 
‘steps to expropriate on very drastic terms these lands held 
by speculators. <A variety of solutions of the problem have 
been put forward. Naturally, the owners are out for straight 
"government purchase at fancy prices. The followers of Henry 
George advocate the single tax. Others demand the New 
Zealand system whereby each holder of vacant land is re- 
quired to set a valuation upon it as a preliminary to being 
mulcted with a heavy land tax with the alternative of govern- 
‘ment expropriation at the price he has named. It puts the 
land owner in a delicate dilemma. If he names a high value, 
the tax becomes onerous. If he puts it low to escape the tax, 
he may have to sell to the government cheap. 

The vested interests are vigorously opposing any radical 
measure of expropriation or land value taxation, but on the 
other hand the pressure from the veterans and other demo- 
cratic forces is extremely strong, and in the near future some 
drastic action will have to be taken. The soldiers frankly 
declare that they will not go and settle in outlying districts 
as long as good land is available in ample quantities in the 
center of the older communities. 

This land question will soon loom up large to demand im- 
mediate solution and will provide a test case. Its settlement 
will give some idea whether the old regime is to survive or 
whether a transformation towards economic democracy is to 
be accomplished. The manufacturing interests are not en- 
thusiastic sponsors of land settlement and stern expropriation. 
They foresee that even as things stand their tariff privileges 
are not in an impregnable position and fear that any extra 
expansion of the rural vote might entail their early diminu- 
tion. On the other hand, it can be argued that what the 
British commonwealth needs more and more is an increase in 
its white rural population, and that the dominions ought to 
have been allowed to grow up as closely settled rural commu- 
nities more or less an adjunct to the industrial population 
of the mother country, but the passion to see “‘the tall chim- 
neys smoke” rendered this an idle dream. With. Great 
Britain herself industrialized to excess, the dominions have 
followed suit. 

The railway problem also presents further difficulties. Since 
the opening of the century, Canada had indulged in an orgy 
of railway building in which political rascality and the greed 
of private contractors played a sorry part. ‘The critics of 
this development claim that the country has been loaded up 
with far more railways than it can provide traffic for; that 
with a population of 8,000,000, Canada has already railways 
sufficient for 25,000,000. As a result, several of the roads 
became involved in serious difficulties. The Canadian North- 
ern Railway, which should never have been allowed to de- 
velop into ‘a transcontinental line, became hopelessly water- 
logged and after considerable political juggling has now been 
taken over by the government, which has assumed all its 
liabilities. It has been consolidated with the existing state 
railways which embrace the Intercolonial Railway from 
Montreal to Halifax, and the National Transcontinental from 
Moncton, N. B., to Winnipeg, under a board of directors 
representing various spheres of Canadian life. It is hoped 
that this board will run the national system free from any 
political influence, but the hope is possibly a pious one. 

_ The Canadian Pacific Railway, which in its early days 
received munificent favors from the government, has, how- 
ever, always been conducted with efficiency and ability, and is 
today a very prosperous undertaking. ‘The chief charge 
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against it is that it exercised too much political power for the 
good of the community. 

With the Grand Trunk Railway, the oldest of Canadian 
roads, the case is otherwise. It rashly embarked on the 
venture of building the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway from 
Winnipeg to the Pacific Coast and at the same time secured 
a lease of the National Transcontinental system which had 
been built by the government. The Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway at present is far from a paying concern. As the 
Grand Trunk had incurred heavy liabilities in connection with 
it, the latter is in serious straits; in fact, expert opinion con- 
siders it impossible that it can meet its obligations and avoid 
bankruptcy. 

During the visit of the Canadian ministers to London in 
the spring of 1918, negotiations were entered into for the sale 
of the Grand Trunk Railway to the government, but no 
agreement could be reached. Yet, it seems inevitable that 
sooner or later the Grand Trunk and its subsidiary in the 
West must come under government control, and be consoli- 
dated with the rest of the state system. We shall then find 
the Canadian railways under two systems, the governmental 
and the Canadian Pacific. It is obvious that there is not 
enough traffic to support both systems profitably, and if popu- 
lar support is rallied to the state lines, the Canadian Pacific 
dividends cannot fail to suffer, and the time may come in the 
near future when that corporation will demand nationaliza- 
tion. If Great Britain nationalizes her railways, as Winston 
Churchill has recently announced to be her policy, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway will be left as the only privately-owned 
railway of any importance in the British commonwealth. 

The whole question of state ownership in Canada is to- 
day a fertile source of discussion. It is becoming more and 
more obvious that the state will have to invade new fields of 
activity in order to promote national efficiency. Yet it is also 
doubtful if the mentality of the country is prepared for col- 
lectivism. The spirit of pioneering individualism is still 
strong, and there is so much that the individual can achieve 
for himself in a vast new country that the clamor for collective 
action is not widespread. ‘There is also a deplorable lack of 
the administrative talent and the spirit of public cooperation 
which is necessary to make collectivism a success. Most sane 
and sensible people are fully convinced of the evils of capitalist 
dominance which has bedevilled the politics and retarded the 
social and economic progress of the dominion since confedera- 
tion, but in Canada escape from it is more likely to come 
through the channel of cooperation than through state col- 
lectivism. 

Education in Canada is far from being in a satisfactory 
state. Rural schools are deficient in equipment and well 
trained teachers, and too much stress is laid on providing a 
window dressing of knowledge rather than good mental train- 
ing. The universities are gradually improving and extend- 
ing their scope; several are beginning to cooperate with work- 
ing class movements; but it is nothing short of a tragedy for 
Canada that her two foremost universities should have as 
presidents men whose preference is to tread the primrose 
path of social dalliance with millionaires en route to their 
pocket-books, rather than to foster a real intellectual liberal- 
ism and independence in the community. The most pressing 
need of the Canadian universities is some sort of what might 
be called intellectual autonomy. ‘Today they are too deeply 
committed to the habit of borrowing ideas, which are not 
always easily adaptable to Canadian conditions, wholesale from 
Britain and America. 

In general the universities have failed to exercise the healthy 
influence which ought to have been possible upon the national 
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life. It has not been the habit of the more brilliant products 
of the universities to enter politics or the administrative serv- 
ices of the state, but rather to turn to finance and law as 
more fruitful careers. If Canada is ever to have good govern- 
ment and fulfill her real destiny, her political and governmen- 
tal system must be nourished with a constant flow of intel- 
lectual blood from the universities. The time ought to come 
when the civil service examinations of Canada will attract 
every year the ablest brains of the universities and when the 
results will be given as much prominence in the newspapers as 
baseball scores. Educated men must also give more of their 
time to politics and public affairs. At present the majority 
of our legislators turn to public business late in life when 
their ideas have become fixed and their habits of mind re- 
actionary. Until these changes have been accomplished there 
is little hope of success for collectivist action in Canada. 

‘There is ample room, however, for a wise liberalism in 
the economic and even more particularly in the racial sphere. 
The last election saw an unfortunate racial cleavage arise, 
though its incidence has been exaggerated. But it is an un- 
doubted fact that Canadian politics and public life have suf- 
fered from nothing so much as the constant introduction of 
racial and religious squabbles. There are a certain number 
of favored interests in Canada who are extremely anxious to 
see the politics of the future take the form of British versus 
French and foreigners, in order that public attention might be 
diverted from economic crimes and social problems. The 
French cannot be disregarded as a national factor or treated 
as helots, for they constitute a solid block of 2,000,000 people 
holding Canada’s Atlantic gateway ; conciliation and not abuse 
should be the method of approach. In the West there are 
extensive communities of immigrants from continental Europe 
who constitute a most difficult problem. They belong to a 
variety of races of which the most abundant are Ukranians, 
Poles, German Russians and Swedes. The number of Ger- 
mans: proper or German-Austrians is comparatively small. 
For political purposes these peoples were, in the early days 
of settlement, encouraged in a certain racial particularism, 
but by 1914 considerable success had been made with efforts 
to bring them into the sphere of British culture and civiliza- 
tion. Since the war began popular passion, which is 
never discriminating and was encouraged by a foolish press, 
contrived to brand most of them as alien enemies, heedless 
of the fact that by far the majority of them were of Slavic 
stocks which hated alike the German, Austrian and Russian 
autocracies. 

The final error was the passing of the war times election 
act, which disfranchised practically all these alien settlers and 
reduced them to the status of an inferior class. They have 
now sunk back into sullen racial enclaves, and the task of 
wooing them back to contact with British ideals and culture 
has been rendered extremely difficult. It must be undertaken 
resolutely unless we are to see developed in the West a ram- 
shackle community beside which the late Austrian empire 
would appear homogeneous. ‘The first necessity to this end is 
to repeal the war times election act and allow our immi- 
grant population, with the possible exception of proven Ger- 
man sympathizers, access to Canadian citizenship. There can 
be no hope of a sound democracy where one class in the com- 
munity, and a class which is extremely prolific, is maintained 
in a permanently inferior status. “There will inevitably be a 
bitter political fight over the repeal of this act, but it must 
be faced by the liberal element among the Canadian people. 

The party situation in Canada is somewhat hazy and pecul- 
iar. By the spring of 1917 the Borden Conservative govy- 
ernment, through general incapacity and failure to purge gross 
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corruptions and evils in the administrative system, had be-| 
come thoroughly unpopular. It seemed that nothing could| 
prevent the return of the Liberal party, under Sir Wilfrid) 
Laurier, to office, till the issue of conscription began to loora | 
upon the horizon. The voluntary system had more or less | 
broken down, though it must be admitted that it had been 


At the beginning of the war the main response came from the. 
British-born. Quebec was not particularly behindhand in” 
her enlistments compared with other provinces. But certain - 
active spirits in the Borden administration, believing that the 
war would be of short duration, saw an opportunity to make’ 
the French-Canadians unpopular with the rest of Canada, 
thereby discrediting Sir Wilfrid Laurier and making his re-~ 
turn to power impossible. The creation of a separate French- 
Canadian brigade was refused, and no steps were taken to con- 
ciliate the racial particularism of the French. A Methodis 
minister was put in charge of recruiting in what was a pre- 
dominantly Catholic province. -. The inevitable results ac- 
crued. Recruiting declined, and Quebec became deplorably - 
apathetic about the war. She naturally became unpopular 
with the rest of Canada, and when the need of recruits became 
more pressing and.the weekly returns showed the province 
lagging behind the rest of Canada, ill-feeling ran very high. 

The idea of conscription, particularly with a view to drag-— 
ging from Quebec its proper quota of recruits, won support 
in English-speaking provinces, though the Ontario farmers 
disliked it. Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his French followers” 
were adamant on the subject, and a strong wing of conscrip- 
tionist Liberals decided that they could no longer follow him.” 
Accordingly, in the fall of 1917, what is known as the Union 
government, was created under Sir Robert Borden in which 
seven Liberals joined. The chief strength of Liberal union- 
ism came from the western provinces, which are strongly 
radical and have long been chafing at what they considered” 
the tepid reactionary views of eastern liberalism. . 

At the election held in December, 1917, the Unionist goy- 
ernment won by a sweeping majority of 153 to 82. East 
of the lakes the seats were more or less divided, but in the 
West the Laurier Liberals secured only 2 out of 53 seats. 

The Union government put into effect the military service 
act and certainly accomplished many useful measures for the. 
furtherance and coordination of war effort, but it singularly 
failed in other matters, and has today lost the confidence of 
large sections of the supporters. The truth is that the 
only cement which could hold it together was the necessity 
of the war. Its members range from out-and-out free traders” 
to stubborn protectionists, and include both active partisans and — 
determined opponents of public ownership. There is a feel- 
ing that it is too much under the dominance of the “big inter- _ 
ests,” and as a result of this impression in the radical West 
the tide of public opinion has been flowing steadily against 
it. It is more than probable that at the next session a group 
of western members will detach themselves from the main 
body of the Unionist party and act as a separate radical group. 
In the rural districts there is a keen feeling that agriculture 
has in the past years had too little say in the governments of 
Canada, and that economic policies have been devised with 
unvarying consistency in favor of privileged urban interests. 

About 1906, the farmers in the West began to organize 
grain growers’ associations and form cooperative economic — 
organizations. Since that date they have made extraordinary 
progress, until today their cooperative organization con- 
trols one-third of the grain trade in the West and their 


associations form a large political factor in the three 
prairie provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. They 
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ire branching out in the other departments of trade and sell- 
ng such commodities as coal, fruit, agricultural implements, 
tc., to their members. They have acquired a timber limit 
£ their own and will soon supply all the lumber required by 
eir members. 

_ For a long time Ontario was unresponsive to the coopera- 
tive idea, but within the last two years the infection has 
spread, and the United Farmers of Ontario, a sister organiza- 
tion, now has 20,000 members and good cooperative arrange- 
ments. They have also invaded Quebec and New Brunswick 
and laid the foundations of farmers’ organizations there. All 
these various agrarian bodies are coordinated under the Cana- 
dian Council of Agriculture which lately met in Winnipeg 
and formulated a very drastic program. 

’ They demanded the enactment of the reciprocity agreement 
of 1911, which still remains on the statute books of the 
United States awaiting the acceptance of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. ‘They ask that agricultural implements, farm machin- 
ery, coal, lumber, cement and various oils be at once placed 
on the free list, and that further reductions of the tariff in 
the case of British goods be made till at the end of five years 
free trade between Britain and Canada should exist. In their 
view, all corporations profiting by the tariff should publish 
annual statements of their earnings, and all claims for pro- 
tection should be heard before a special committee of Parlia- 
ment. ‘These drastic tariff changes would mean a serious re- 
duction in revenue for the government; to offset this loss the 
farmers proposed, first, a direct tax on unimproved land 
values, including all natural resources, secondly, a sharply 
graduated inheritance tax on large estates and, third, a grad- 
uated income tax on the profits of corporations in addition 
to the existing income tax on the individual. 

They endorsed plans for repatriation of the army: and its 
location on the land, advocating legislation which would curb 
the speculator. They came out in favor of public ownership 
of railways, telephone, telegraph and express systems, and 
of all projects in the development of electric power and coal 
mines. 

On the question of the external relations of Canada they 
took a strongly nationalist view and went on record as opposed 
to any attempt at centralized imperial control or any effort 
to set up a new authority in London with power to bind the 
Canadian cabinet; they advocated the total abolition of titles 
in Canada and the reform of the federal Senate. In addition, 
they gave their blessing to proportional representation, direct 
legislation through the referendum and recall, the complete 
abolition of the patronage system and the opening of seats 
in Parliament to women on the same terms as men. 

This program is easily the most radical platform which has 
been adopted by any responsible body of Canadians since 
confederation. The Canadian Council of Agriculture does 
not represent all Canadian farmers, but it has a large and 
increasing hold upon their sympathies and support; and since 
the farming population numbers 47 per cent of the community, 
the attitude of their leaders cannot be disregarded. The 
Ontario farmers at a convention on December 20, fully 
endorsed the better program. 

Nor are the farmers the only body of people who are 
advancing on radical lines. The labor elements in Canada, 
whose efforts for reform had long been tampered by schisms 
and quarrels, have now more or less consolidated their forces 
and joined in forming a National Labour Party. It expects 
to announce a program shortly which will roughly be an 
adaptation of the program of the British Labour Party, modi- 
fied to suit Canadian conditions. They will practically take 
the same stand as the farmers upon economic questions, with 
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the reservation that labor in the East bears a decidedly pro- 
tectionist tinge. “They are in favor of public ownership and 
are anti-imperialists. “Che Trades and Labour Congress have 
lately elected a new president, Thomas Moore, who is an able 
and energetic leader. He was trained in the school of the 
English Labor Party and, while he is more of a revisionist 
than a revolutionist, he has impressed both his own followers 
and the country with his ability and force of character. At 
the last election the labor candidates did not meet with much 
success, but they are organizing steadily, and the next House 
may see a considerable leayen of labor members from the 
cities. 

In addition to the independent labor party, a further labor 
group is gradually making its influence felt. The railroad 
men of Canada have always kept themselves somewhat stern- 
ly aloof from the Trades Union Congress and eschewed poli- 
tics as a fell poison. Among them there has now been formed 
an association called the Fifth Sunday Meeting Association. 
The fifth Sunday of those months which have five Sundays 
is-a special day for railroad men, as on that day all the usual 
Sunday workers get a holiday, hence the name. The Fifth 
Sunday Meeting Association has already a membership of 
12,000, and is publishing a very radical quarterly called the 
Canadian Railroader, which will soon be transformed into a 
monthly or weekly. ‘Their chief strength is in the Montreal 
area at present, but they have planned to have branches all 
over Canada and conduct a regular political propaganda with 
a view to improving political and economic education and 
securing better representation in Parliament. The moving 
spirit in its movement is J. A. Woodward, who is progressive 
and possesses great organizing talents. In him and Mr. 
Moore the Canadian labor movement has at length thrown up 
two leaders who will be formidable factors in the years to 
come. 

The Conservative party and various groups of propertied 
interests have become exceedingly alarmed at the growth of 
this radical sentiment and have a strong suspicion that the 
present Union government, some of whose most forceful 
members are western radicals, is more inclined to encourage 
than to curb, what in their eyes, are untoward developments. 
They are anxious for the rehabilitation of the old standpat 
Conservative party; and at the end of October a banquet was 
held in Toronto attended by over 700 prominent Conserva- 
tives at which steps were taken to restore the Tory party as a 
separate organization. Simultaneously with this action, two 
prominent Liberal unionists, W. S. Fielding, late minister of 
finance, and Walter Scott, some time premier of Saskatche- 
wan, expressed in public their belief that the need for the 
existing Union government is at an end and that Liberals 
must look forward to reunion in the near future. If these 
movements gather force, there is an inevitable end of the ex- 
periment of Union government, though certain members of 
that body will undoubtedly make strenuous efforts to keep it 
alive, as they are uncertain of a warm welcome back to their 
own parties. 

It is difficult to speculate upon the future, but one thing is 
certain: that it will be a very hard task to restore the two 
old nation-wide historic parties. ‘They were kept together 
only by compromises within each caucus which produced evil 
results for the country at large, and the possibility is that 
Canada will now see an era of sectional politics in which the 
compromises will be made in public. There will be a strong 
French-Canadian group with certain English-speaking affilia- 
tions, chiefly Irish Catholics. ‘There will be the high pro- 
tectionist group with its main strength in Ontario. ‘There 
will be a very strong agrarian party advocating the views of 
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the Canadian Council of Agriculture, returning a large num- 
ber of members in the West, and a smaller number in rural 
Ontario. There will be a labor group from the cities and 
there will be a considerable number of veteran members with 
radical views. 

The returning army is certainly destined to be a radical 
force in politics. They have been told by patriotic voices that 
their lives belong to the state, and when they return they are 
going to raise the question, to whom does property and accu- 
mulated wealth belong? ‘They have been fed, clad and pro- 
vided with amusements and comforts, spiritual and material, 
of all sorts, and had everything made available which could 
promote their efficiency and comfort when they. were in the 
field. ‘Their dependents have been the wards of the commu- 


“nity. When they return they will naturally inquire why 


similar steps cannot be taken under the régime of peace. In 
the end, in British-speaking Canada, it is probable that the 
farmers, labor and the veterans will coalesce and attempt to 
wrest political control from the financial oligarchy which has 
hitherto dominated the government of Canada, regardless of 
what party held office. 

The French Canadians are by nature conservative in econ- 
omic matters, but recent events have imbued them with a deep 
hostility to the imperialist financiers of Toronto. Just as the 
Irish Catholics, though far from radicals in economic matters, 
have long supported liberal democracy in Great Britain, so it 
is probable that for a time the French-Canadian support will 
be given to Canadian progressives in their fight for economic 
changes. Public opinion is, today, in a state of flux and fer- 
ment; but radical ideas have obtained a firm hold in the 
community, and there is a widespread resolve that the old 
order of things must never be restored. 

There remains the further problem of Canada’s external 
relations. ‘The imperialists expected to profit greatly by the 
war and to see avenues open up when peace came for the 
consummation of a scheme of imperial federation; but by the 
irony of fate the end of the war finds Canada more intensely 
nationalist than ever before. Mr. Bourassa, the French-Ca- 
nadian publicist, and J. S. Ewart, a leader of the Ottawa 
bar, the two leading exponents of nationalism, had hitherto 
found scant support, at least in English-speaking Canada, for 
their view that Canada must advance further on the path of 
individual nationalism instead of towards organic imperial 
union. But the war has done more to further their propa- 
ganda than their writings could have achieved in one hundred 
years. The Canadian army corps has proved itself per- 
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haps the most efficient fighting force in France, and can_ 
show an unbroken record of success and valor. Its exploits: 
have developed in the Canadian people a new sense of pride. 
and self-efficiency which is showing political reactions. The 
idea of imperial federation can today scarcely find a corporal’s 
guard of adherents from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 
For instance, the nationalist song, “Oh, Canada,” which had 
hitherto been regarded with a certain suspicion, is now sung 
with fervor by most Canadian audiences. At a recent meeting 
of the Council of Agriculture in Winnipeg there was a debate 
on imperial relations. Not a single man out of the twenty- 
eight speakers could be found to advocate the idea of imperial 
federation. There is no public criticism of the mother coun- 
try, but merely a determination to abstain from complicated 
political entanglements and a feeling that the peculiar prob-. 
lems of Canada can best be solved by a more intensive national 
life and a more authoritative parliament at Ottawa, which 
would include in its survey external relations. There is a 
desire to make an end of all relics of subservience to Downing 
street and to take a place in the world as a fully sovereign 
state. 

There are certain difficulties which must be worked out, 
but it is almost inevitable that if the league of nations comes 
into being, Canada will seek to be represented at its councils, 
not as a minor sub-division of the British empire, but as an 
entity. She has today a population greater than many Euro- 
pean communities who will have separate representation and 
a future of infinitely vaster possibilities than they possess. 
Her claim could not likely be set aside even if it conflicted 
with the aspirations of English imperialists. 

Canada, like the United States, is vitally interested in the 
Icague of nations; like her neighbor, she possesses a population 
of cosmopolitan origins and has racial ties with most of the 
European nations; like her, too, she is free from archaic, preju- 
dices, diplomatic fetishes and strategical preconceptions which 
hamper most of the European countries, Her obvious destiny 
is to take her place side by side with the United States as a 
strong pillar in the fabric of the world state, which the league 
of nations aspires in time to create. Fortunately, her relations 
with her neighbor were never happier, and it should be her 
role not to encourage a division of the Anglo-Saxon World 
into two rival systems, but to fulfil her appointed destiny as 
a liaison state between Britain, the mother country, and her 
greatest daughter state, the American republic, so that all 
three may work together in helpful intercourse for perpetual 
peace. 


THREE FUNERALS 
By Bromide Smith 


A Bad Man’s funeral is a grand good thing! . 
Hallelujah! 

Sound out the timbrel, dance and sing! 
Hallelujah! 

Three bad men are dyin’ today! 
Hallelujah! 

Whinin’ for mercy and yellin’ away 
Hallelujah! 

Bill Hohenzollern’s weak im the knees! 
Hallelujah! 

Old John Barleycorn’s startin’ to sneeze! 
Hallelujah! 

And Mars ’as a cough as rattles like peas! 
Hallelujah! 

Dig while ye may boys, dig as ye sings 

Big deep graves for the bold bad kings! 


One big grave for the Bum-Bum-Bill! 

One big grave for the Rum-Rum-Still! 

One big grave for the Dum-Dum-Kill! 
Hallelujah! 


Bury them deep in leagues of sand! 

In leagues of nations that ever will stand! 

In temperance leagues that bless the land! 
Hallelujah! 


Aknockin’ at the door is a gran’ new day! 
Hallelujah! 

O listen to the drums of the mornin’ play! 
Hallelujah! 

So bury the rubbish of hell away! 
Hallelujah! 


The 
GARMENT-WORKERS 


AS SKETCHED BY 
JOSEPH STELLA 


A Jewish Home-Worker 
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A SWEDISH PRESSER 


On the FIR. 


A SLOVAK MACHINE OPERATOR 


BRITISH BORN 
A GIRL IN A NEW 
JERSEY CLOTHING FACTORY 


is 
= of the NEEDLES 


RAWN BY JOSEPH STELLA 


AN ITALIAN STITCHER 


HESE two sketches, which span the extremes of war-time gar- 
ment making, span also the tremendous changes in woman's 
work for men’s wear. 

At the left is a pen and ink sketch of one of the countless home- 
keeping knitters of socks whose flying needles knew no distinctions of 
rank or station. They clicked on Fifth avenue and on Euclid ave- 
nue, down Lake Shore Drive and up unnamed country roads. One 
could see them plied beside a thousand windows in New York’s East 
Side, where Joseph Stella found this Jewish mother at work for her 
son. 

Above is one fragile unit in the great complex garment industry 
of New York, where, in loft buildings, each worker doing but a tiny 
part of the process and doing that over and ower again, tens of thou- 
sands of workers turned out hundreds of thousands of uniforms! 
needed for American soldiers overseas. 


‘ 


A JEWISH KNITTER OF SOCKS 
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Home Service After Eighteen Months 


IGHTEEN months ago the Home ice of the 
American Red Cross was only an idea—and not then 
an obvious or an inevitable idea. Few people in the 
United States were deeply conscious that family life 

was seriously menaced by the war; still fewer thought that 
anything could be done to counteract the tendency of war to 
break down the standards of family life; of the very few who 
thought that something might be done, those who had any 
definite notions of how to go about it were mighty scarce. To 
help families steer their affairs safely through the uncertain 
paths which lay ahead was admittedly a hard job. Yet to 
those who realized the dangers to health, the financial straits, 
the loneliness and anxiety, the lack of recreation, of legal as- 
sistance, of accurate information, of education for children 
which threatened the millions of families whose men were 
going over, their duty was plain. 

_ It was fortunate that the army and navy people saw imme- 
diately what unsatisfactory home conditions mean to the men 
in service and they were far more friendly to the Home 
Service idea than they were to many other schemes proposed 
for soldiers and sailors. 

There was, moreover, plenty of raw material—high-tension 
patriotism—out of which to construct an agency for war serv- 
ice. There was plenty of unorganized neighborliness in the 
country, but to organize it was like trying to harness the 
waves,—lots of surge and ferment but no sustained direction. 
There were no foreign models of family assistance which 
could be readily adapted to American conditions. 

Furthermore, Home Service had to compete for followers 
with many other war agencies whose call was for obvious 
services in which the individual could produce results in direct 
ratio to the amount of energy expended, results which could 
be pointed out as definite contributions to the great cause. 
Home Service, being largely preventive in character, shared 
the disadvantages of most enterprises for the prevention of 
evils: they are undramatic and there is no popular way of 
demonstrating conclusively what will happen if the preventive 
measures are not taken. The breakdown of family life it- 
self is an undramatic happening when it comes. It is not like 
‘the bursting of a shell or the explosion of a mine. So, lack- 
ing the dramatic, Home Service had to make its appeal to 
popular sympathy, which had a thousand other calls; it had 
to depend on logic, which does not carry along great numbers; 
its main objective was the maintenance of morale, and few peo- 
ple at that time recognized “morale” as something which they 
could help to create—indeed, few were on speaking terms with 
the word. 

Home Service had to be built on much deeper foundations 
than were required by many of the war activities which did 
not need highly trained service. It was, to most people, not 
simple, not obvious. It had to be taught carefully, clearly, 
thoroughly. And there were, compared with the need, very 

few teachers. 

_ Taken altogether, the outlook was by no means rosy. It 
called for hard work and enduring patience if anything was 
to be accomplished. 

It was to this job that the Red Cross called W. Frank 
Persone [see p. 468] in midsummer of 1917. As director- 
general of the Department of Civilian Relief it was his duty 
to see that there was made available to the families of Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors, everywhere, considerate, intelligent 
and effective assistance in working out their family problems. 


He was given considerable latitude, so far as the Red Cross 
itself was concerned, within which to operate. Indeed, dur- 
ing the first year of the war the general Red Cross publicity 
contained but few references to Home Service, so completely 
was the job turned over to him. 

Whatever of money he needed for supervisory service was 
supplied. But financial power was not the open sesame in 
this case that it so often is. What was needed most—trained 
service—was not on the market in appreciable quantities. 
Money was required, to be sure, but it was not one of the big 
elements which was to decide the fate of Home Service. 

Such was Home Service a year and a half ago. What is it 
today? What is it, as an organization? 

First, it is nation-wide. It has penetrated to every part 
of the United States proper, and to Alaska, Porto Rico, the 
Hawaiian Islands and all the rest of our possessions. Re- 
sponsible Home Service committees, or sections, have become 
an important part of Red Cross chapters everywhere. ‘There 
are now some 3,700 such committees actively at work. A 
chapter usually has a county as its territorial jurisdiction; 
sometimes more. Many sections have installed special repre- 
sentatives in the branches which operate in the smaller 
towns and in country districts. It is estimated that there 
are at least ten thousand such branches. 

These local units of the Home Service organization are 
not passive members planted by the national organization— 
they are composed of local people who supervise and control 
such essential things as the employment of workers and the 
spending of money. ‘The only exceptions that have been made 
to this policy are the camp community agents for Home Serv- 
ice. “These are supported and directed from the division of- 
fices of the Red Cross. These workers have taken off the 
shoulders of the local Home Service section the overwhelming 
burdens created by the migration to the camp towns of the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ families. 

In the camps in this country and with the men overseas 
there are representatives of Home Service whose duty it is to 
help the men straighten out home affairs that have become 
tangled. At the close of 1918 there are in this country 
alone about two hundred of these associate field directors for 
Home Service. In essence they are extensions of the Home 
Service sections, which are thus enabled to reach the soldier 
through personal contact. Correspondence is an unwieldy and 
a slow process at best by which to discuss with anyone the 
solution of a pressing problem at home. With men unaccus- 
tomed to writing, it was found to be absolutely necessary to 
have someone on the ground who is in close touch with the 
Home Service sections and understands thoroughly what 
they are trying to do; one who can talk these matters over 
freely and frankly with the soldier himself. The presence 
of these men in the camps has given the soldiers a sense of 
the reality of Home Service and has made it easy for them to 
avail themselves of what it had to offer. The Home Service 
work in some of the military and naval hospitals in this 
country compares very favorably with the best hospital social 
service in the country. 

Through these various kinds of representatives, there has 
been built up a complete equipment of sending and receiving 
stations for Home Service which can quickly reach the sol- 
dier or his family wherever either may be. For evidence 
that this equipment is being used, one has only to see the 
bundles of “Paris mail” which every boat from France brings 
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over. Each week thousands of inquiries and replies from the 
men abroad and at home reach their families through Red 
Cross channels. — 

In reviewing the organization of Home Service, the second 
outstanding feature is the small but highly developed overhead 
administration. When the whole Red Cross was decentral- 
ized in August, 1917, fourteen ‘division offices were established. 
To these were assigned all duties connected with developing 
the Red Cross organization within their respective bounda- 
ries and of supervising all the work done by the chapters. 
Following this general plan, fourteen division directors of civ- 
ilian relief were appointed by the director-general of civilian 
relief. Each division director has built up a staff of assistants 
who help Home Service sections in many ways. Field super- 
visors visit them periodically. “The supervisors bring objec- 
tive criticism and advice based on broad experience. ‘They 
encourage and explain. ‘They point out unrealized needs and 
ways to overcome obstacles. ‘The field supervisors are in 
many ways the connective tissue of the organization. “Case 
correspondents” in the division offices help puzzled Home 
Service workers to thread their way through the complicated 
‘and intricate processes which are often involved in helping 
soldiers and sailors’ families. “The war-risk insurance act, 
army regulations, laws for the reeducation of returned dis- 
abled soldiers, the institutional care which the government 
provides for sick and injured men—all these and many other 
matters must be carefully and accurately explained and the 
procedure outlined by which the Home Service section can 
properly bring the needy family to the attention of the au- 
thorities. 

The division offices also give the small community, hitherto 
wholly devoid of conscious social endeavor, the results of the 
experience of the more successful social agencies, which have 
developed sound methods for helping families through their 
troubles. 

Division offices also recruit students for the special training 
courses which seek to fit these students for positions in Home 
Service organizations. 

The headquarters staff at Washington has been responsible 
for directing general policies, for supplying the division offices 
with information on all governmental affairs which pertained 
to the welfare of soldiers’ and sailors’ families and of dis- 
charged men and for supervising the correspondence which 
has gone from Home Service sections to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance and to the Home Service representatives in 
France. 

The end of 1918 finds at division offices and at national 

headquarters about ninety people, most of them experienced 
social workers, whose main work is policy direction and of a 
general executive kind. ‘There are nearly seventy field super- 
visors, whose work is described above, and over forty special- 
ists teaching or supervising the teaching of Home Service. 
That is the ‘‘overhead” for 3,700 Home Service sections. 
While it is inadequate in many ways, it represents genuine 
achievement in building a staff when experienced people could 
hardly be obtained. 
’ The third accomplishment of Home Service is the educa- 
tional system, which is, to a considerable extent, supplying the 
demand for trained workers which comes from Home Service 
sections in every part of the country. Already over a thou- 
sand students have been graduated from the six weeks’ Home 
Service institute courses which have been given in twenty-six 
cities. 

Parenthetically it should be noted that what Home Service 
has done in the way of demonstrating to its local committees 
that to help others effectively is an art which grows out of 
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knowledge and experience added to natural aptitude, can 
never be calculated. ‘Those who remember how little trained 


en, 


service was regarded a few years ago and who now see how — 


eagerly just an “average” Home Service section in a small 
city grasps at having a trained and paid worker, are breathless 
over the difference. ; 

Thus is education peacefully but rapidly penetrating. Pro- 
fessional standards of work are held up as a goal to every com- 
munity, a demand is created and a means developed for sup- 
plying the demand. 

For the success of Home Service work as a whole there is 
perhaps an objective test. This lies in the fact that after 
eighteen months it holds its particular field and enjoys the 
respect both of the governmental departments and of all the 
other agencies which are seeking to assist the government in 
looking after the welfare of soldiers and sailors. 


people, it could hardly have made the headway which it has. 
There would inevitably have appeared a crop of local agencies, 
and other national organizations would have invaded its field 
and captured at least portions of its program. In wartime ac- 
tual occupation is about the only way in which fields are held, 
and there is short shrift for “‘non-producers.”” From the cur- 
rent reports of Home Service sections, it is apparent that they 
are serving hundreds of thousands of families and that they 


Had its — 


work not been‘in most respects satisfactory to the American — 


—— 


are spending half a million dollars a month in providing — 


necessaries for them. 

It would seem, then, that Home Service has made good. 
It has grown in eighteen months from an advanced idea to a 
responsible, nation-wide organization, embracing fifty thou- 
sand workers in its ranks, the recognized agency in its field. 
It has played its part in the war. It has educated people and 
communities. 
which underlie its success, other than insight in leadership, 
hard work, careful planning, devotion and enthusiasm? None, 
unless perhaps it is this: At the time Home Service began, 


It has really served. Are there any secrets | 


the great need was for plans which were concrete and defi- — 


nite. During the first summer of the war, the air was full of 
schemes to do all sorts of things, but somehow these plans 
were for the most part hazy and general. Except in the case 


of those for very simple services, like knitting or entertaining - 


and feeding soldiers, the tendency was to set forth fine ideals, 
but to leave exact processes and specific details to the ‘“‘coopera- 
tors” and those who were to be “coordinated.” But Home 
Service, although seemingly intangible, enjoyed in reality quite 
specific direction. 
what to do and when and how. Manuals, handbooks, current 
information, field supervisors, all were definite and to the 
point. 
help to win the war and to be of service to the boys in uhi- 
form was held down to a thoughtful program. ) 


Home Service sections were shown just — 


It was thus that the surge of an emotional desire to — 


And now that the war is over what is to become of Home 


Service? Throughout the demobilization period it is to go 
on uninterruptedly helping the families of soldiers and sailors; 
for their welfare is still at stake. As long as there are men in 
France, and until family life is resumed on a normal basis, 
there will be need for this friendly, neighborly service. 

The end of the war has in no way diminished the enthu- 
siasm of the sections, nor is there any tendency on their part 
to disband. 
2,000 cities and towns where they are the only organized 
social agency, have expressed the desire to enlarge their field 
to include families not related to soldiers and sailors. But 
so far neither the War Council nor the Central Committee of 
the Red Cross has publicly announced any program for the 
Red Cross hereafter in times of peace. 


On the other hand, many, particularly in the 
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. The fabue of Home Service is bound up in two sets of cir- 
‘cumstances, the after-the-war administration of the Red Cross 
and the after-the-war spirit and temper of the American peo- 
ple; and of the two, the latter is by far the more important, of 
‘course. So far as the organization is concerned, it has been 
‘so well built that it can stand considerable wear and tear, if 
that should come. Regardless of whether the Red Cross as a 
national organization goes on with Home Service, Home Serv- 
ice will probably continue. 

In many essential details, Home Service sections were au- 
tonomous. ‘They raised the money which was spent in relief 
and for workers; they hired and fired their employes. Wash- 
ington and the division offices gave them much valuable assist- 
ance, but now that they are on their feet they can get along 
somehow without that assistance if need be, and if they want 
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tc do so. But if they do not want to, if the spirit of service 
dies out after the war, the Home Service sections will soon 
disappear. If the desire to befriend those in need is but a 
transitory phase of war psychology, then the Home Service 
sections will doubtless be mustered out in a little while. Only 
the future can tell, of course. But somehow a reversion to 
complete indifference does not fit into the picture of the 
America to come. ‘The spirit of community service was on 
the upward curve before the war. It isn’t like us to throw 
away a trusty and serviceable tool as long as there is work to’ 
be done. Home Service sections will probably go on, whether 
in the straight path ahead as a part of the Red Cross organ- 
ization or obliquely away from it, is another matter—largely 
for the Red Cross itself to decide. 


R. 


Democracy in Steel 
A Contrast Between the Rhine and the Monongahela 


By John 


T is a long way from the Hotel Astor in New York to 

the mayor’s office in McKeesport, Pa., and what “great 

captains of industry” may say in after-dinner speeches 

has slight influence on the activities of little second lieu- 
tenants out on the firing line. A few weeks ago Charles M. 
Schwab grasped the hand of Samuel Gompers at the dinner 
of the American Academy of Political Science in New York, 
acclaiming him as patriot and good citizen, enemy of Socialism 
and the Bolsheviki. At just about the same time the mayor 
of McKeesport, home of one of the biggest plants of the 
United States Steel Corporation, was denying to representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Labor. the right to hold 
a public meeting, on the ground, as reported by the organizers, 
that “the A. F. of L. is a bunch of I. W. W., anarchists, 
Bolsheviki and agitators.” 

The Pittsburgh steel district is running true to form. 
Unionism was destroyed there in 1892. Since then every 
manifestation of an independent spirit on the part of the 
workers has been met by ruthless and unscrupulous opposition. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the present campaign to or- 
ganize the steel workers should encounter obstacles in the 
towns along the Monongahela more difficult than those con- 
fronting it anywhere else. 

There is a National Committee for Organizing Iron and 
Steel Workers, with headquarters in Pittsburgh. Samuel 
Gompers is chairman of the committee. This committee re- 
ports that 


In Braddock and Homestead, where halls for mass meetings had 
been secured and paid for, the local city officials terrorized the own- 
ers of the halls into calling off the meetings and refunding the rent 
money. In Rankin, where the hall proprietor had more courage 
than usual and refused to submit to such outrageous dictation, the 
local board of health was made to take him quickly in hand and 
close his place. 


These are old tactics, well known to union organizers. In- 
timidation of property-owners has long been a favorite resort 
of employers who do not wish their employes to attend meet- 
ings. But in McKeesport, a city of more than 40,000 popu- 
lation, twenty miles from Pittsburgh, the situation was differ- 

ent. No intimidation of this sort was necessary. McKees- 
“port had a little mayor and he had a little law. The organ- 
izers’ report continues: 


a 


a 


A, Fitch 


In McKeesport, the un- -American and unconstitutional regulation 
prevails that the sanction of the mayor must be had before public 
meetings can be held. It is impossible to hire a hall until this 
regulation is complied with. A. F. of L. organizers, therefore, 
proceeded to Miayor Lysle to secure the necessary permit for their 
meetings. They were refused point blank and told that the A. F. 
of L. is a bunch of I. W. W., anarchists, Bolsheviki and agitators 
and would not be allowed to hold any meetings in that city. 


In spite of the reputation given the American Federation 
of Labor by the mayor, the McKeesport City Council has as 
one of its members the president of the central labor council 
of the city. So the matter was taken to the City Council. 
The labor member of the body offered a resolution requesting 
the mayor to grant a permit. His motion did not even receive 
a second! 

The situation was then brought to the attention of Presi- 
dent Gompers, and on December 9 Mr. Gompers wrote a let- 
ter to the mayor of McKeesport mentioning his recent re- 
turn from Europe, where he had gone “in performance of a 
duty in the interest of the common cause in which our coun- 
try and our Allied countries were engaged,” and then his 
meeting “with representatives of the Central and South 
American countries where the effort was made to establish 
and maintain more friendly relations among the people of all 
the American republics.” After returning from these patriotic 
duties the first thing that came to his attention at his office 
was this refusal to permit representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor to hold a meeting. In his letter Mr. 
Gompers said : 


Permit me to say that the meetings contemplated to be held and 
permission for which was asked were to be meetings of working- 
men inviting other men to participate and to discuss questions of im- 
portance affecting their interests, their welfare and to discuss them 
in a manner always recognized as purely American. The laws of 
our land not only permit but guarantee the right of the holding of 
such meetings. I can readily understand that when our country 
was at war,’ when our cause might be endangered by reason of 
certain classes of meeting that as a matter of war necessity a 
stricter interpretation and action might find some seeming justifica- 
tion, but for all practical purposes the war is over, we have won 
a glorious victory and labor has contributed no mean part to that 
result. But, in any event, meetings of the character contemplated 
to be held in McKeesport are of a nature permissible whether we 
are at war or at peace. It is the lawful and the moral right for 
working men to meet in McKeesport or elsewhere. * oe 

Viewing the situation in many lands today, I submit that this 
of all periods is not the time when any autocratic, domineering atti- 
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tude should be assumed by any government or public official, This 
is the time when rights are being contended for. This is the time 
when a larger concept of human justice and human liberty are to 
prevail and I commend to your very serious consideration not 
only the injustice but the very hazardous attitude which you have 
assumed in denying the right and the opportunity for free open 
meetings as requested by the committee to which I have referred. 


Mr. Gompers concluded his letter by inviting the mayor — 


to revise his decision and to reply at his “‘earliest possible con- 
venience.” 

How far this Pittsburgh attitude is out of joint with the 
spirit of the times is shown by the progress of the campaign 
in other fields. The spread of organization in the steel 
industry in such centers as Gary, Joliet, Bethlehem and Phila- 
delphia was mentioned in an earlier issue [the Survey for No- 
vember 2, 1918, p. 130]. Employes of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company in the steel works at Pueblo have formed 
a local of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers. Other locals have recently been organized 
in Cleveland, Louisville and Atlanta. 

The spread of collective bargaining in the steel industry, 
as fostered by the employers themselves, which has been go- 
ing on at such a remarkable rate for the last few months, 
may or may not have been inspired by the organizing cam- 
paign of the unions. ‘The fact, however, that such-a move- 
ment is under way indicates the growth of a spirit very differ- 
ent from that recently manifested in the Pittsburgh district. 
There has been no more bitter enemy of unionism and col- 
lective bargaining than the Carnegie Steel Company. At no 
time has it manifested greater hostility to such a movement 
than during the ten or fifteen years that A. C. Dinkey was 
its president. ‘There is unusual significance, therefore, in the 
fact. that it is now this same A. C. Dinkey who, as president 
of the Midvale Steel Company, causes a notice to be posted 
in the plants of that company reading, ‘““‘We recognize the 
right of wage-earners to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers” [the Survey for October 5, 1918, p. 19]. 

If this change of heart on the part of Mr. Dinkey is sig- 
nificant, much more so is the recent announcement of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company that its employes shall be granted 
the right to join unions if they choose to do so. This is the 
same Bethlehem Steel Company which, in 1910, precipitated 
a strike of its employes in the Bethlehem plant, when it re- 


eastern Ohio. 
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plied to a request from a committee of its employes for one 


day of rest in seven by discharging the committee. The Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company at Pueblo once discharged not 


a 


only a committee from the switchmen in the yards, but all of © 


the switchmen, because of the presentation by the committee 
of a request for higher wages. For nearly three years now the 
employes of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company have been 
guaranteed the right, without interference from the company, 
to join the union of their choice. 


The companies where these policies have been developed 


have their headquarters at some distance from Pittsburgh, 
but there is plenty of evidence that the virus is at work under 
the very eaves of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Youngstown, Ohio, is sometimes mentioned as being within 
the Pittsburgh district. It is an integral part of that vast 
community of blast furnaces, steel smelters and rolling mills 
which occupies several counties in western Pennsylvania and 
The Carnegie Steel Company has mills in 
Youngstown. At almost the very time that Homestead was 
making it impossible for a union meeting to be held and Mc- 
Keesport was denying a permit to Mr. Gompers’ committee, 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company was offering to its 
employes a scheme of representation involving the election 
of committees and collective bargaining, and one of the im- 


‘portant clauses of the proposal reads, “The representa- 


tion of employes herein provided for in no way abridges 
or conflicts with the right of employes to belong to labor 
unions.” 

The United States Steel Corporation takes pride in the 
thousands of its employes who put on the uniform of their 
country and offered their lives to make the world safe for 
democracy. ‘Those of them who return are to find, apparent- 
ly, that after all their sacrifice on the battlefields of France, 
two of the supreme essentials to democracy—freedom of 
speech and of assembly—are to be denied them at home! No 


one who ever supported the recent war on the ground that it 
was a war for freedom and who honestly meant a word of 
what he said, can fail to hope that the American Federation 
of Labor will push this matter vigorously and to a successful 
issue. American soldiers on the Rhine are guarding the fruits 
of the victory of democracy. Let them not be lost on the 
Monongahela! 


The bitterness with which organized labor is opposed 
in the Pittsburgh district is shown by this poster 
which mysteriously appeared over-night, last summer, 


when attempts were being made to organize the Me- 
Construction 


Clintic-Marshall 


Co., at Rankin. 
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Negroes Move North 


II. Their Arrival in the North 
By George Edmund Haynes 


DIRECTOR OF NEGRO ECONOMICS, U. S. 


N the preceding article’ the extent of the numbers of 
Negroes who have moved North and the extent of 
territory from which they came were shown to be large. 
The main causes of this migration were found to be 

conomic influences and racial friction in the South and labor 
lemands in the North. The effect of it upon the South is 
hown by increase in wages, improvement in treatment of 
yvorkers, liberal expression from the white public press, con- 
erences of leaders of the two races where frankness and 
reedom of discussion obtained, a strong insistence on justice 
o the Negro by some of the liberal white men and women of 
he South and a stimulation of efforts for racial cooperation in 
| number of localities, rural and urban. 

We shall now consider conditions in the North and the 
ffect of the Negro migration upon the North and the Negroes 
wreviously residing in the North. The Negro migrants have 
ettled almost altogether in the towns and cities, the industrial 
enters. They have found work—plenty of it—on the rail- 
‘oads, in factories, in foundries, in mines, and in domestic and 
ersonal service. 

“The first of these two articles appeared in the Survey for May 4, 1918. Since 
Dr, Haynes has been on leave of absence from his position of professor 
f sociology and economics at Fisk University and has been doing war work 
the government as advisor to the secretary of labor on matters affecting 


w ers. The pressing duties of this war work account for the 
of this second article, which he had undertaken to prepare last spring. 


are they receiving and how does income fit expenses? 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Although there have been some complaints here and there, 
the facts show that Negroes are giving a large measure of 
satisfaction. They face the delicate and difficult matter of 
adjustment in industry where white workmen are in the large 
majority and control. Although industries are paying 
Negroes high wages a most serious maladjustment in their 
housing condition exists. “They have often not been permitted 
to secure suitable houses although willing to pay excessive 
rent. The migrants and the communities to which they have 
gone face problems of labor, housing and health, recreation, 
education and politics that must be solved. ‘The division be- 
tween Negro newcomers to northern communities and older 
Negro residents and between both of these and the white 
fellow townsmen call for constructive programs. 


The Industrial Opportunity for the Negro 


THE present industrial opportunity for Negroes in the North 
is not doubted by any one. Many employers have welcomed 
them in a time of extreme war need. ‘The questions naturally 
asked are what lines of work are they entering? What wages 
Are 
they giving satisfaction? Will the demand for Negro labor 
be sufficiently permanent for them to remain North? How 
are they becoming adjusted to industries where large numbers 
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of white workmen are engaged, especially organized workmen?. 
The occupational fields the Negro newcomers are entering 


_ are shown by what they have already been given opportunity 
to do. 
occupations and in domestic and personal service, the fields 
which Negro workers are at present prepared to fill in large 
numbers. ‘There have been increasing demands, however, for 
semi-skilled and skilled workers. 


Openings in the Skilled Trades 


THE annual report for 1917 of the Chicago branch of the 
National League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes says 
“there is still a steady demand for Negro laborers in and 
near Chicago.” The employment office of this one organi- 
zation placed 1,792 persons in the twelve months ending 
October 31, 1917. “Occasionally we have placed,” continued 
the report, “a clerk, a stenographer, a waitress, a hotel maid or 
waiter, a machinist, a molder, a painter, a carpenter, a dress- 
maker, a power machine operator, a shipping clerk, a porter, 
a laborer, a skilled or unskilled workman in establishments 
and sometimes in industries which had previously denied 
Negroes employment.” 

In December, 1918, organized labor leaders in Chicago 
estimated that about ten thousand of the thousands of 
workers in the Chicago stockyards were Negro men and 
women. Some divisions in the yards and packing plants have 
as high a proportion as 50 per cent Negro. Other. Negroes 
are in foundries, steel mills, car building plants, freight houses, 
railroad construction camps and the like. Negro women are 
being employed in tobacco, can, garment, and novelty fac- 
tories, and in laundries. So rapidly are changes taking place 
in various occupations that any statement about the situation 
soon needs revision. 

In Detroit, Mich., in April, 1917, a canvass of 20 of the 
largest firms, mainly manufacturers of automobiles or auto- 
mobile. accessories, showed a total of 2,874 Negro workers 
employed. From July 2 to December 23, 1917, the Detroit 
Urban League alone had calls upon its employment office for 
5,542 men and 317 women. The proportion of semi-skilled 
and skilled workers demanded was approximately 10 per cent 
of the total. These included 336 truckers (automobile), 160 
moulders and 109 machinists (unspecified). In August, 
1918, reports secured from 74 firms in Detroit employing five 
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or more Negroes showed a total of 4,268 Negro men a 
seventy women employed by these firms. This list did n 
include all the establishments which employed Negroes. 

Although most of the calls in Detroit for Negro womi 
were for domestic servants yet the calls for 32 garme 
workers and 18 cigar factory workers were indications of t 
widening field of occupations for the Negro group. 

Figures in Ohio are not readily available, but 50 firms 
16 industrial cities of the state are known to be employin 
Negroes in considerable numbers.- These firms include prir 
cipally foundries, steel mills and automobile factories. Th 
Negro employes are working largely in unskilled occupation: 

In the Pittsburgh district, Epstein’s study in 1917 showe 
8,325 Negroes employed in 17 plants visited in May and Jun 
of 1916. This was an increase from 2,550 employed by th 
same firms prior to 1916, or an increase of more than 30 
per cent. The proportion of unskilled labor was naturall 
large. The Carnegie Steel Company (all plants) employe 
about 4,000 Negroes, 95 per-cent in unskilled labor. Th 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company we 
employing 900 and the Crucible Steel Company was employin 
400 Negro workmen respectively with 90 per cent unskillec 
In the same district three other firms combined were employin 
425 Negro workmen with as high as 25 per cent of them sem 
skilled and skilled. One additional company was employin 
200 Negro workmen with about 40 per cent skilled. A 
things considered, the fact that more than one-half of th 
firms had from 5 to more than 10 per cent in other tha 
unskilled occupations gives a promising outlook. It is a 
indication both of the industrial opportunity offered in north 
ern industry and the Negro’s industrial capacity. 

In Philadelphia, the Armstrong Association placed 2,01 
workers between May, 1916, and April, 1917. Of thes 
1,937 were in unskilled occupations; 1,805 of the number wei 
in domestic service and 82 in semi-skilled, skilled or profe: 
sional work. The large proportion placed in domestic servic 
and the small proportion sent into the other fields were partl 
due to the efficiency of the association’s domestic service plac 
ment office. 

~The wages of these Negro newcomers are also an inde 
to their industrial opportunity. There is not much accurat 
data yet available on this point, and war demands have mad 
such changes in 1918 that previous figures, the ones noy 
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wailable, indicate the trend rather than present conditions. 
Beyond question, however, nearly all workers are getting 
arger wages than they received before coming to the North. 
in many plants they are receiving the same pay. as white 
vorkers engaged on the same work. In the study of Pitts- 
yurgh, previously mentioned, the daily wages of 529 workers 
ire compared with their wages received in the South. These 
igures show that 56 per cent received less than $2 per day in 
he South, but only 5 per cent were receiving less than $2 
ser day in Pittsburgh; 25 per cent received from $2 to $3 per 
Jay in the South, and 62 were receiving that amount in Pitts- 
surgh; 4 per cent received from $3 to $3.60 per day in the 
South, but 28 per cent were receiving that amount in Pitts- 
burgh; 15 per cent received more than $3.60 in the South, and 
only 5 per cent were receiving more in Pittsburgh. The av- 
erage working day for both Pittsburgh and the South is ten 
and four-tenths hours. 

The available Detroit wage figures show a greater difference 
than the Pittsburgh figures from those of the South. A study 
of the wages of 191 men, heads of families, in 1917, showed 
that 161 of them were receiving wages from $70 per month 
to $119 per month. Time work in many factories was at 
the rate of 35 cents to 40 cents per hour, with a higher rate 
for overtime. Inquiries showed that these are typical figures. 
Where piece payment and a bonus system is the rule, daily 
earnings are higher. In Chicago, the time wages run from 
$2.25 to $3.25 per day on a ten-hour day and as high as 421% 
cents per hour. On piece wages, semi-skilled and skilled 
Negro workmen are reported to earn from $3.50 to $7 per 
day. Negroes often shared the extremely high wages in 
munition plants and similar war industries. But these war 
earnings hardly serve as a basis for judging the Negro’s indus- 
trial opportunity in normal times. 

_ The figures given above for the three cities may indicate 
Sisal rates prevailing in other northern centers. How much 
preater the cost of living is in the northern cities than it is 
in the southern localities can hardly be estimated now. Retail 
war prices during the past three years have so upset the Bureau 
of Labor res that comparisons on the basis of such data 
uld be of doubtful value. Certainly, for Negroes moving 
» the North, house rent has been much higher than it is in 
South. Probably the necessity for better clothing in the 
climate has increased the proportion of expenditure for 


this item of the budget. But the testimony of a number of 
competent observers indicates that the newcomers soon show 
signs of improved personal appearance. For example, Helen 
B. Pendleton, an experienced social worker in Newark, who 
has had large experience among the newcomers to that city, 
says: 


Whereas a year ago the southern people we met on the streets 
were awkward, ill-dressed country folk who stared agape at the 
strangeness of the new city ... [they] are now alert city dwellers who 
are not only extraordinarily well-dressed, but have an air of having 
been here for years. This is, of course, chiefly among the young 
people....I think it speaks volumes for the adaptability of the south- 
ern colored people. How much their clothing—new and fashionable— 
bespeaks extravagance, it would be hard to tell, but at any rate they 
are dressed with as good taste as the young people of Slavonic and 
Italian races one sees walking along the same streets. 


Personal interrogation of a number of intelligent new- 
comers convinced the writer that the relation of their income 
and expenses is quite as satisfactory in the North now as it 
was formerly in the South. In some respects their living 
conditions are better because their standards of living have 
been raised. But we should remind ourselves of the fact 
that money wages and bodily comforts have not been the only 
moving causes bringing these people from the South. ‘The 
man in the street usually reckons very little on a balance of 
money in his pocket so long as he is able to secure wages 
sufficient to purchase what he believes to be better things 
and more of them than he had before. So long as he feels 
safe and happy he is satisfied. 


Working Conditions Need Watching 


THESE facts from Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia and Ohio cities illustrate the extent and character of 
the industrial call for the Negro in industrial centers. A 
large number of firms in other cities of the North are em- 
ploying Negroes. It is difficult to speak with adequate infor- 
mation about the hours and other working conditions in the 
industries where Negroes have been introduced in large 


numbers. Some firms have taken very high ground; others 
have continued the exploitation formerly practised upon 
Italians, Slavs, Poles and other immigrant workmen. ‘This 


phase of the industrial’ situation needs careful study and con- 
structive effort or labor conditions as a whole will suffer. 
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The new point of view expressed by captains of industry and 
commerce at recent meetings in Atlantic City and New York 
give renewed promise of better conditions for the wage-earners. 
The Negro worker should be considered equally with others 
who share the benefits of dawning industrial democracy. 

Will the labor demand be permanent and will the Negroes 
who migrate North remain? There are two main points in 
a reply to this question. The first is the probable perma- 
nence of the labor demand. Judging from present indications, 
there will continue to be a large labor shortage in northern 
centers even when war conditions no longer limit the coming 
of immigrants from Europe. The factories, railroads and 
mines of the North will very probably turn from filling war 
contracts to furnishing peace supplies for foreign and domes- 
tic trade. Reconstruction in Europe will look mainly to 
American industry. Competent observers have said that not 
only will European governments undertake to check emigra- 
tion to the United States, but that many foreigners now in 


this country will want to return to their native lands to enjoy 


the new freedom. Added to these opinions is the fact that 
during four years of war immigration, previously more than 
a million a year, has practically been at a standstill. Im- 
portation of Porto Ricans and Mexicans may be expected to 
cease now that the war labor emergency is past. Both the 
continuance of the labor demand and the probable continuance 
of the decreased labor supply through decreased immigration 
indicate that there will be a large labor market in the North 
for the Negro wage-earner during an indefinite period. 

The second point relates to the satisfaction the Negro 
worker is giving employers and the contentment the Negro 
has in his new environment. ‘The strongest proof of the 
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BASEBALL TEAM FROM A BUILDING CONSTRUCTION GANG OF 3,000 MEN 


satisfaction of employers is the fact that many took a few 
Negro workmen with hesitation as a first experiment. Not 
only were these workmen retained but the numbers were 
increased. Of the scores of industries that have tried Negro 
workers during the war period, the writer has learned of 
only three cases where the employer did not continue Negroes 
after a first trial. These failures are largely due to unwise 
measures in the methods of selection and introduction of the 
newcomers. ‘The three principal complaints against Negroes 
grow out of clear causes which can be removed. Some em- 
ployers have said that Negroes are not regular and prompt 
in the daily routine and are timid in taking hold of new 
processes. Others have complained that many Negroes do not 
want to work out-of-doors when the cold weather comes. 
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Negroes from the South, and especially those from rural dis= 
tricts, have had little training in the exacting routine of mod- 
ern industry. Instruction in what to wear in a northern climate 
and how to buy it, with one winter’s experience, usually over= 
comes the Negro’s fear of the northern climate. The em= 
ployers in northern centers may readily recognize in the habits 
they criticize the results of previous conditions under which 
these Negroes have lived and labored. Some employers who 
have sympathetically undertaken to remedy these shortcomings 
by seeing that instruction and encouragement were given 
have testified that improvement has resulted. The Negro 
worker is generally conceded to be very teachable and re= 
sponsive to efforts to improve his efficiency. A considerable 
number of plants have introduced trained Negro welfare 
workers and employment supervisors for such purposes. Good 
treatment, good pay, efficiency training and a little time to 
become acclimatized will doubtless remove most of the ground 
for such complaints. F 

All industrial indications, therefore, are for a permanent 
settlement. It may be repeated here that economic advan- 
tages were only a part of what Negroes sought in the North. 
Their yearning for better community advantages and larger 
liberty have added power to the economic call. Here and 
there, a few have been known to return South because of 
unfavorable adjustment, especially in housing accommoda- 
tion. Some turned South as the winters of 1916 and 1917 
came on. The indications are that many of these came North 
again with the coming of the following spring. Observers 
report that during the fall of 1918 there was again a con- 
siderable movement south. Judging from similar observa- 
tions during 1916 and 1917, these travelers are returning 
for the winter only, or for visits to relatives and friends. In 
some cases heads of families are going to return with their 
families. "Three known attempts to induce Negroes to come 
back to southern communities ended in failure. Very prob- 
ably some Negroes have returned, but the number is only 
a small proportion of those who have migrated North. They 
went North to stay, and the large majority have remained. 
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The Adjustment of Whites and Negroes in Northern 
Industry 


THE problem of adjustment of the Negro and the white 
workers in the North, looking at the question from all sides, 
is a puzzling one. Sound judgment realized that the in- 
terests of labor, white and black, are similar. Just how far 
the hostile attitude of white workmen is due to unreasoned 
race antipathy, blind and ignorant, and how far it is due to 
fear of economic competition is probably beyond calculation 
or guess. “That there has been in the past widespread oppo- 
sition from white workmen to the introduction of Negroes 
into different industries, accumulated experience leaves no 
room to doubt. And the hostile attitude seemed to increase 
as Negroes attempted to rise from the unskilled, poorer paid 
employments to those requiring skill and offering thereby 
better pay. The economic pressure of war labor shortage has 
led white workers in many industries to offer little or no op- 
position to the introduction of Negroes. In many occupa- 
tions local unions have opened their doors to Negro mem- 
bers. Here and there isolated instances of open friction have 
appeared. But amicable adjustment under war conditions 
has been the rule. With the return to normal conditions 
will come a more serious situation. 
Here is the call for industrial statesmanship for both white 
and Negro workers. One of two methods of adjustment is 
probable and must be chosen: Either the white workers 
may attempt to use their collective power forcibly to previ 


Negroes from further advance in the various avenues of indus- 

and thus compel them to use whatever pressure they can 
command to secure a foothold; or the white workers may take 
the longer look and in a cooperative way peaceably welcome 
the Negro workers and thus aid their introduction into in- 
dustry in such a manner and on such terms as will safeguard 
the interests of both. The point of view and temperament 
9f Negro workers are decidedly favorable toward the latter 
method of adjustment. 

The rank and file of Negro workers have a decided point 
yf view. In their own way they look upon business and in- 
justrial connections on the basis of personal relations rather 
han property relations. The cash nexus does not bind them 
is closely as contact of friendly persons. Collective bargain- 
ng to practically all Negroes has a better basis in conciliatory 
igreements before industrial strife rather than in a patched 
yeace after an industrial war of strikes and lockouts. They 
vish to be on terms of peace with both their employers and 
heir white fellow workers, giving satisfaction to the former 
nd cooperating with the latter. They ask of both a man’s 
hance for work with fair wages, shorter hours and other 
easonable conditions. ‘They wish that creed and color as 
vell as greed and paternalism be removed from industry. 
They believe that all men, white and black, employer and 
mployed, are a part of one great industrial army. They are 
nilitant only by tutelage and extreme necessity. 

It is here that organized labor has a great opportunity to 
rotect the interests of both white and Negro wage-earners. 
he great leaders of the labor movement see it and have re- 
eatedly spoken and acted to remove the handicaps of color 
nd previous condition. This liberal attitude on the part 
f many national leaders of organized labor has been em- 
hatically and unequivocally stated. Nearly all of the na- 
onal labor organizations now have declared it as their prin- 
iple to accept workmen regardless of creed or color. Many 
f these national leaders are working to bring local members 
1 line with this policy. The crux of the problem now is to 
hange the hostile attitude and action of the individual white 
rorkers and of the local group of white workers and to re- 
love the resulting suspicion of the unfairly treated Negroes. 


\ Glimpse at the Housing Conditions and Recreation 


oor housing has been the main outstanding evil which has 
ynfronted the newcomers to northern centers. From Chi- 
igo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
hia, Newark and a score of lesser cities comes the information 
lat migrants are being crowded into basements, shanties, fire 
‘aps, and other types of houses unfit for human habitation. 
1 most cases high rentals have been charged for these inferior 
ouses. In Pittsburgh “almost 98 per cent of the people in- 
sstigated lived either in rooming houses or in tenements con- 
ining more than three families. . . . In many instances, 
uses in which these rooms are located are dilapidated dwell- 
is with the paper torn off, the plaster sagging from the 
aked lath, the windows broken, the ceiling low and damp, 
id the whole room dark, stuffy and unsanitary.” Although 
e rents charged in a railroad camp near Pittsburgh were very 
w, about 5 cents per night, still there was serious over- 
owding in the box cars used as bunk houses and in the two- 
ory wooden houses. Of 157 families in Pittsburgh, 49 per 
nt lived in one room each, 21 per cent in two-room apart- 
ents each and only 30 per cent in three or more rooms each. 
In Chicago, “the housing problem is urgent,” says the 
ague report. . . . “It is impossible to do much else short 
the construction of apartments for families and for single 


en.” In Cincinnati, James H. Robinson, of the Negro 
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HOW PITTSBURGH HOUSES NEGROES 
From top to bottom: 


(1) Row of model houses built by a steel company for its 
colored workers, but used at present by foreign-born white 
laborers because of the protest by the people in the neigh- 
borhood. 


(2) Houses unused for several years until the present in- 
flux of Negroes from the South opened their creaking doors. 


(3) A typical boarding-house on lower Wylie avenue. 


(4) Basement occupied by migrant family. The only open- 
ing into this dwelling is shown in the picture. 


Welfare Committee, said in October, 1917, “The houses avail- 
able are few and poor at best . while the tendency to 
charge the Negro higher rents than anyone else is almost uni- 
versal, . . . The Joint Housing Committee, after widely ad- 
vertising its efforts to find better houses for colored people, 
finds itself confronted with far more applications for houses 
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than it can supply.” The admirable model houses built be- 
fore the migration in Cincinnati on a large, liberal scale by 
J. G. Schmidlapp are an example of one of the ways to meet 
such a situation. 

In Philadelphia, the Whittier Center Housing Company, 
in cooperation with the Octavia Hill Association, built in 
‘1916, seven two-family houses for newcomers on a plan simi- 
lar to the Schmidlapp apartments in Cincinnati. In Detroit 
probably one of the most acute situations prevails because the 
city had an unusual increase in the white population at the 
same time that the Negro migrants were arriving. Many of 
the houses into which Negroes were crowded are nothing more 
than dilapidated shacks, usually without baths and _ inside 
toilets. Some of the apartments and rented rooms were so 
crowded that one observer wittily remarked that the occupant 
of a room was often forced to “stand in the middle of the bed 
to dress.” Successful efforts were made by the local Urban 
League in opening some first-class apartment-houses that had 
been previously built. : 

In Newark, N. J., one of the daily papers last November 
began a series of articles with the following headlines: 


WRETCHED HOMES FOR NEGROES 
ONE FEATURE OF HOUSING LACK 
Majority of Newcomers from South Are Declared to Be Living in 
Quarters Unfitted for Human Habitations, Though Anxious to Pay 
for Better Ones. 


This newspaper cited numbers of cases and presented a series 
of photographs. The health department of the city was 
aroused to make a special investigation. The chief health 
officer was reported as saying that some of the owners of. the 
old houses had been called-to task and had cleaned up and 
made repairs, and that the Board of Health had consented to 
further occupancy after the most needed repairs had been 
made. “But,” he is reported to have added, 


what is the use? I suppose these houses are as bad’as they were 
months ago. That is the trouble with these old shacks. The filth 
is in the walls and in the floors, and no amount of surface renova- 
tion will give a complete sanitary cure: The only sure way is to 
pull them down, and this is what ought to be done. But I do not 
see how we can take such action at the present time. From 
a practical viewpoint, these houses must remain open because of 
housing congestion. Considered simply from the health viewpoint, 
they could not be razed too quickly. 


Segregation into definite districts is following upon migra- 
tion to those cities. Most of the cities that previously had 
a large Negro population possessed these residential districts, 
and during the first stages of the influx the newcomers were 
squeezed into these overcrowded, segregated neighborhoods. 

This segregation is caused both by the prejudiced opposition 
of prospective white neighbors against Negroes who seek to 
buy or rent good houses and by the desire of Negroes to be 
together. Unlike the attitude toward the immigrant, the op- 
position to the Negro residing in the same block does not dis- 
appear when he has shuffled off the coil of his previous condi- 
tion. Negroes assert repeatedly that they seek the white 
neighborhoods as their only way of securing good houses and 
wholesome surroundings. Careful investigations in a num- 
ber of cities have shown that this assertion has foundation in 
facts. In some cities, the “red light” districts of white people 
are often located either within or border closely upon Negro 
neighborhoods. The respectable Negroes also are often 
forced to live in the same blocks with disreputable and vicious 
members of their own group. Under either or both circum= 
stances police protection is poor or absent. The respectable 
and law-abiding often have no chance but to accept houses 
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in districts having saloons, gambling places and “buffet flats.” 
The “buffet flat” is a combination of private gambling parlo 
“blind tiger,” and disorderly apartment, especially dangerou 
in a neighborhood of the youthful and the unwary. 

The picture, however, has its brighter side, for, in spi 
ot all these handicaps, the overwhelming testimony and ev 
dence is that the large majority of the newcomers are p 
sonally maintaining the nucleus of family life. They are 4 
church-going, home-loving people. ‘They need only intellige 
leadership and community fair play in their efforts to secure 
sanitary houses in neighborhoods not contaminated with vice 
They have the earnings to pay for the houses. Here is a chal 
lenge to the community conscience of northern cities. It is af 
appeal not for alms but for an opportunity to rent and bus 
suitable houses at reasonable rates and for protection agains 
the neglect of sanitary, police and other community agencies 

Facilities for the use of leisure are quite as important 4 
chances to work. The man on the job has to do what th 
boss likes; the man off the job does what he chooses. 
choices are usually-determined by available facilities. In r 
few places there are Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. organiza 
tions provided. In some of the industrial plants welfare work 
has now been inaugurated for Negroes. Perhaps one of the 
best examples of all-round community provision in a northerr 
industrial center is that provided by the American Ro 
Mills at Middletown, Ohio, which has provided school, 
brary, amusement and other facilities for its Negro employe 
the same as for the whites. “The management says it pay: 
to do so. But so inadequate is such provision in most othe 
places that it is conspicuous by its absence. In most case 
facilities for recreation and amusement, instead of being a 
vided by the community, are left to be furnished by commer 
cial agencies, more intent upon getting money out of Negroe 
than upon helping them escape the grind of industrial routim 
and of urban monotony, Accurate and reliable information 
on questions of health, education and crime of Negro migrant 
is so meager that intelligent discussion of these phases at th 
present time is-out of the question. t 

In closing the preceding article, six constructive suggestion 
were offered. One of these was as follows: y 


The local committees and conferences of white and colored peopl 
that have sprung up spontaneously should now be purposely Cae 
and organized with a definite program of community betterment fo 
Negroes. Progressive white citizens will readily find capable, de 
voted Negro leaders, if they make known their willingness to cooper 
ate with them for community improvement. Racial cooperatiog 
should become a community program. J 


As director of Negro economics in the Department of 
bor, the writer has had an opportunity to work out an appl 
cation of his proposal in a program to increase the morals ami 
eficiency of Negro workers for 100 per cent producti 
in winning the war.now drawing to a victorious ¢é 
It is pardonable, then, to relate the outcome of the eff 
During the preceding months, state conferences on problem 
of Negro labor have been held in the following states: V 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Ker 
tucky, Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey, Michigan and Missouri 
Representative Negro and white citizens from all sections 6 
each state attended these conferences and discussed frank 
and freely plans and methods of work for mobilizing and sta 
bilizing the Negro wage-earners by amicably adjusting thei 
relations to employers and to white workers and by impros 
ing their working and living conditions. 

Following these conferences, Negro Workers’ Advis 
Committees have been formed by states, counties and citie 
Representatives of Negro wage-earners, white employers ai 
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herever possible, white wage-earners have been appointed 
y the Department of Labor to serve on or in cooperation 
ith these committees. This plan of organization is carrying 
to action a principle announced by the secretary of labor in 
arting the work, viz.: that it is reasonable that the Negro 
age-earner should have representation in council when 
atters affecting his interests are being considered and 
cided. 

In nine of the states named, four southern and five north- 
n, competent Negro officials, with the title of supervisors of 
egro economics, have been employed as executives to direct 
e activities of these committees. It has not been the purpose 
these committees and workers to duplicate or replace exist- 
g agencies and organizations dealing with economic race 
lations. “The department proposes through these committees 
1d workers to connect with and work cooperatively through 
cial betterment agencies, labor organizations and the natural 
‘oup organizations of Negroes, in an effort to serve the in- 
rests of all wage-earners. 

This field organization accomplished a large amount ot 
structive work during the first six months of its existence. 
has already shown its value for meeting the readjustment 
bor problems of reconstruction now upon us. During the 
tter half of 1918, besides the eleven state conferences where 
presentatives of the two races came to a better understanding 
1 labor questions, many local conferences of a similar kind 
ave been held in various parts of these states. Scores of pub- 
> meetings, many of them attended by white and Negro citi- 


‘ns and addressed by speakers of the two races, were held to. 


quaint the public with the war labor needs and war labor 
‘ograms and policies. In a number of communities racc 
iction between white and Negro workers was either pre- 
-nted or removed. “The United States Employment Service 
as substantially assisted by these committees and workers in 
number of these states in its strenuous work of recruiting 
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and placing Negro workers. In seven states the system has 
developed so well that a reliable understanding of the Negro 
labor situation, including the relation of Negro workers to 
white workers, is now regularly possible for the guidance of 
the Department of Labor in dealing with the questions that 
arise. 

These and other results show that this proposal made in 
my preceding article has stood the test of practical applica- 
tion and borne fruit in better racial understanding and better 
adjustment of the problems of Negro workers in their rela- 
tions with white workers and with the community. We now 
face the great problems of reconstruction and peace. We are 
now to make democracy work in concrete economic and com- 
munity life. The presence of the Negro and the share he is 
to be accorded in the blessings of victorious peace make a 
challenge to the best in America. For, on the answer of 
America to this challenge depends in no small part her reply 
to the call of the weaker and darker peoples of the world for 
justice_and liberty. 

The problems of justice to the Negro include the replace- 
ment of about 300,000 Negro soldiers into civil life, the per- 
manent adjustment of the Negro newcomers into northern 
industries and community life, including many Negro women 
in industry ; a fairer chance for the landless Negro peasant of 
the South; the removal of race discrimination in public courts, 
public conveyances and in national and community civic af- 
fairs, the abolition of the lynching evil, and a new broad- 
minded public opinion which will refuse to make color a curse 
to any American. Several experiences like those of the War 
Department, the Labor Department and the health service 
of the federal government and of the War Camp Community 
Service in its work for Negro soldiers show that ‘every na- 
tional and community program should adequately and con- 
sciously provide” for the part the Negro should have in the 
new democracy of the America which is to be. 


Copyright by Mary Mears 


THE END OF THE DAY 
. By Helen Farnsworth Mears 
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AMERICA OVERSEAS 


———F rom Belgium to China 


THE TASK FOR MR. HOOVER 


HE appointment of Mr. Hoover as director-general 

of Allied relief in the war-stricken countries of 

Europe was looked upon as exceedingly probable two 

or three weeks ago. In the meantime, however, the 

matter has become complicated by insistence from Allied 
arters that the control and distribution of food, by far the 
eatest part of the task, could not be separated from the con- 

ol and distribution of raw materials—an undertaking of such 
‘magnitude as to overshadow entirely the matter of relief and, 
obviously, far too big to be handled other than by a very 
‘representative inter-Allied commission. “The American plan, 
Bicented to the Supreme War Council, seems to have been 

n favor of a separation of all questions of relief from the 
wider economic problems, and cooperation of the relief com- 

ission with the larger commission in all matters affecting 

‘the supply of food and the use of merchant shipping for the 
‘transportation of every kind of relief. Some such scheme of 
‘coordination is still likely to be adopted. 

As regards the food problem, one cannot help but be some- 

what surprised about the recent relaxation in the regulations 
restricting the use of meat in this country. For, all indica- 
‘tions are in the direction that the one supreme service which 
we can render our Allies and the neutrals of Europe at the 
present time is to let them have as large consignments of our 
‘meat and pork products as possible, so as to relieve a strain 
upon their own resources which is making the restoration of 
their depleted herds more and more difficult. 
: According to a recent report sent from France by Vernon 
Kellogg, of the United States Food Administration, the losses 
of cattle in France and Italy have been so serious that there is 
not only serious shortage of meat and milk, but shortage also 
of draft cattle, used extensively in both countries for general 
farm work. That means these populations not only are 
obliged very largely to adopt a vegetarian diet, but they can- 
not work their arable land and cannot get heir produce to 
market. The most recent statistics on animal herds, indicat- 
ing the number now existing in Allied countries, says Mr. 
Kellogg, 


show a loss of cattle in France of 17 per cent, in Italy of 14 per 
cent, with the United Kingdom showing no loss. Sheep and goats: 
France 41 per cent, Italy 1 per cent, United Kingdom 10 per cent. 
Pigs: France 41 per cent, Italy 12!4 per cent, United Kingdom 25 
per cent. Horses and mules: France 37% per cent, Italy 25 per 
cent, United Kingdom, not including animals not employed in agri- 
culture—4+4 per cent. 


The French and Belgian refugees, Mr. Kellogg adds, need 
increased amounts of meat and dairy products over the emer- 
gency relief rations if they are to be restored sufficiently in 
health and vigor to take up their former work and to restore 
their native lands. ‘There is no effective means of securing 
them, except by larger importation from the United States. 
If more native animals are slaughtered i in these countries, the 
loss may be one from which it is impossible to recover. 

_ The food situation in some of the neutral countries is at 
least equally alarming and provides every reason for an ef- 
fective Allied cooperation to get food to Europe with maxi- 
um speed by a careful pooling of available ships. The latest 
rts seem to indicate that the first relief work of the Allies 
planned in neutral countries, and that the large tonnage of 


German shipping secured under the terms of the armistice 
will be employed in revictualing these and Serbia and Ru- 
mania as well as Belgium and France. 

Holland, in the meantime, has recovered practically all her 
own ships and will soon be able to refill her empty ware- 
houses. Immediately before the signing of the armistice the 
situation in that country was most serious, and there is every 
reason to believe that the labor and socialist disturbances 
were largely due to actual, great distress. J. Theodore 
Cremer, the present minister of the Netherlands to the United 
States, who left his country during those days, cited as an 
instance of the serious food situation that a large French dele- 
gation of refugees on reaching the Dutch border refused to 
accept the bread offered them by the Dutch, regarding it as 
very inferior to the bread they had eaten in Belgium. Failure 
of the rice crop in the Dutch colonies was one of the prin- 
cipal causes of food shortage and high prices; the presence of 
large numbers of refugees on Dutch soil seems to have been a 
source of irritation under the circumstances rather than an 
important contributory factor to the actual economic situation 
in the Netherlands. 

What is to become of Russia and Germany as regards their 
food needs, no one seems to know. Mr. Hoover has declared 
that he looks upon Germany as the last claimant upon the 
world’s shipping and resources. "There are rumors that the 
shortage of food in that country is by no means as great as 
repeated appeals—such as the message of the women’s organi- 
zations—are trying to convey. On the other hand, a careful 
reading of the detailed accounts now available of the hap- 
penings during the days of the revolution leave no doubt that 
the patience of the people with the food regulations was giv- 
ing out. While there were few large “riots’’ in the sense 
of vast mass movements, the great cities witnessed innumerable 
small, spontaneous attacks upon warehouses, stores and ba- 
keries. When a regiment of infantry was disarmed in Ham- 
burg an almost endless queue of men formed in more or less 
orderly fashion to receive a slice of bread and a piece of 
sausage each. When the barrack stores were opened to take 
out supplies for distribution to military prisons, they were 
stormed by women and boys who carried away what they 
could. Altogether, one gets the picture of an extremely tense 
situation, even though there may not have been then and 
may not be now much starvation to the extent where people 
fall down in the streets exhausted by hunger. 


A LITTLE IMAGINATION NEEDED 


ACK of imagination seems to be clogging American re- 

lief efforts in Palestine. The very enthusiasm of Amer- 
ican Jews for Zion, the cradle of their race, and the earnest- 
ness of the hope of many for the foundation of a Jewish 
Palestine nation, create a splendid atmosphere for the 
“schnorrer” in which to operate, provided he has a likely 
story. Solomon Lowenstein, superintendent of the New York 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum, who returned from Palestine in 
November with other members of the American Red Cross 
Commission, made it his business to investigate some of the 
institutions into which American Jews had been pouring 
money. He discovered, among other things, “vermin-infested 
asylums for the poor which the good Jews of America had 
been supporting with the best intentions and might have gone 
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for the Prevention of Tuberculosis in France 


on helping indefinitely had not the commission discovered 


them.” He adds: 


I have visited institutions in Jerusalem this past summer which 
would not be permitted for a day in New York. I went to 
one home for the aged where a sick old woman, too feeble to move 
herself, was allowed to remain for days in a bed unspeakably foul, 
which was not changed till a physician who had been sent from 
New York discovered it and threatened to inform the authorities. In 
this last week I have seen an appeal sent to New York for that 
asylum, with the names of New York people in the letterhead—an 
appeal for an alleged 400 old people, when, in reality, there isn’t 
room for half that number. 


He gave other instances of neglect, but also had much 
praise for the efficiency of the work done by the British Zion- 
ist Commission and by responsible bodies. supported from 
America. 

Whether the Red Cross commissioners themselves had all 
the imagination necessary for the delicate task of providing 
suitable relief in a country where-needs and standards vary 
so much may be slightly doubted when one reads that they 
advocated work-rooms for the maintenance of the poor old 
Russian- Jewish women who have come to Jerusalem as re- 
ligious pilgrims and during the war were cut off from their 
normal money grants; or when they supplanted all teach- 
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ers of German birth at the orphanges by 
English-speaking teachers, assuming that it 
was a mere bagatelle for Yiddish children to 
switch from German to English. On the 
whole, however, the report is a splendid docu- 
ment and gives a fine picture of the know!l- 
edge and ability thrown by the different types 
of relief workers in the American unit into 
their, in many cases, novel tasks. “The main 
lines of their activity are already known to 
SuRVEY readers. 


SERBIAN REFUGEES 
IN FRANCE 


HE account of conditions among Serb- 

ian refugees in France recently published 
by the American Red Cross gives a welcome 
summary of the facts and makes it easier to 
understand exactly what means were under- 
taken to relieve them than had been possible 
from~the many, and sometimes conflicting, 
stories told by the various relief agencies 
previously in the field. Though now, un- 
doubtedly, somewhat out of date because many 
of the refugees will either have started on 
their way home or are likely to be repatriated 
by their government in the near future, this 
report is of great value in foreshadowing what 
kind of reconstruction and relief work may 
be necessary on behalf of the Serbians in the 
near future. For, their case is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the French or the Bel- 
gians. “Their case is one of a whole nation 
which, seeing itself threatened in its very ex- 
istence by the known intention of one of its 
enemies to eradicate it as such altogether, had 
to throw itself upon the mercy of friendly 
neighbors. 

The Red Cross report only accounts for 
somewhat over 17,000 Serbian refugees in 
France; but it is believed that the actual num- 
ber is larger. ‘They are, of course, only a 
fraction of the people who preferred to emi- 
grate under the most serious hardships, losing 
all their property, rather than run the risk 
of falling into the hands of the Bulgarians. 
‘They belong to a sturdy peasantry, most of 
them landowners, whose history is ample evidence that, given 
the right start, they will not fail to rehabilitate their native 
land. ‘“There is nothing servile about the Serbian peasants,” 
says Mrs. John Knox Freeman, whose investigations furnish 
most of the material for this report. ‘Their dignity and 
courtesy are often commented upon. Even in their tragic 
exile they retain a courage that is remarkable, and they wear 
their tattered garments with a certain grace.”’ 

Under the circumstances of the historical retreat of a 
nation, it is not surprising that the first thought of the exiled 
Serbian government has been for the young, those who would 
have to carry on the national life and tradition. 
cational provision and good mothering for homeless children 
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Hence, edu- | 


take the first rank in the measures adopted by the French ~ 


government and by the foreign relief organizations to aid the 
Serbian ministry in the care of the Serbian refugees. To a 
much greater extent than has been possible among other war 
refugees has higher education been arranged for; and the 
heads of some of these schools, to judge from the report, 
have also been among those most keenly interested in tracking 
and treating preventable disease. ‘The painful statements 
which have been made regarding the students,” writes one of 
them, “surprised me personally. The appearance of these 
young people, who are generally tall and vigorous looking, 
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sdid not furnish any grounds of suspicion as to 
the seriousness and extent of the evil.” 

_ The Serbian doctors and those who had 
gone through the campaign and had witnessed 
the exodus, on the other hand, were not sur- 
prised. Not only did they know—though 
there are few accurate statistics—that the tu- 
berculosis incidence in Serbia had been large 
compared with that of other countries before 
the war, but they also knew that the priva- 
tions to which many of the students and 
younger children were subjected during the re- 
treat through Albania had been favorable to 
the spread and development of the disease. 
Hence, careful medical inspection, with a view 
to discovery of “‘suspect”’ as well as clear cases 
of infection, has been one of the most impor- 
tant of the activities undertaken. 

It would be tedious here to tell in detail 
how much exactly of the work has been done 
by the French government, by the American 
Red Cross and by various British agencies. 
Suffice it to say that, on the report of Dr. 
William Charles White and others, the De- 
partment of Civil Affairs of the Red Cross 
fin the course of the year took in hand more 
particularly the increase and improvement of 
hospital accommodation for tuberculous Ser- 
bians. ‘This was work for which they were 
well prepared. Indeed, it was arranged that 
since tuberculosis claimed the attention of 
those working among the Serbian refugees 
more than any other disease, the Bureau of 
Tuberculosis should assume the responsibility 
for all the health activities on their behalf. 
This bureau, therefore, arranged for dispen- 
Sary examination of suspects, for accommoda- 
ting female patients—too few to make sepa- 
rate provision worth while—in general Red 
Cross hospitals, and for such cooperation with 
other departments and institutions as enabled 
‘the operation of a rounded scheme ot anti- 
tuberculosis work among the Serbians after 
the usual American pattern. 

Of 14,000 refugees accounted for, 4,000 
roughly, are students and school children, 
2,000 soldiers on sick leave, 2,000 repatriates, 
3,000 employed workmen, 2,000_ refugees 
without aid and 1,000 refugees with govern- 
ment allowance. 


GRUMBLINGS ABOUT THE Y. M. C. A. 


OR some time rumors have been afloat that everything 

was not well with the Y. M. C. A. in France. As hap- 
pens in such cases, each repetition of the rumor added to the 
incidents natrated and to the picturesqueness of the adjectives 
applied. Of course, there were mistakes and errors of judg- 
ment—the Y. M. C. A. never has claimed for itself immunity 
from human weakness and especially the weakness that afflicts 
an enormous social and business undertaking got up and de- 
veloped during the unpropitious circumstances of a great and 
strenuous war. Nevertheless, the American public has such 
boundless confidence in the efficiency of the organization and 
has so lavishly equipped it with men and money for its services 
that, as John R. Mott, its head and director of the United 
War Work Campaign, said last week, the association is bound 
to. apply to itself and to its officers the severest possible tests 
and to eliminate those unable to meet them. 
__ An impartial investigation of soldiers’ complaints has, there- 
fore, been made at Dr. Mott’s request, by Chaplain Percy 
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Instead of a crushing heel, the French artist's conception is that greater power 


is in the hand and man’s determination 


Edrop, of the United States army, who summarizes them as 
follows: 


1. In certain sectors the canteen charges were excessive. 


2. There was a lack of supplies for free distribution in the vi- 
cinity of certain of the firing lines. 


3. There was an inadequate supply, even for sale, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of certain theaters of activity. 


4+. There was a congestion of secretaries in the large cities, while 
there was a noticeable lack of workers at certain portions of the 
front. 


5. There was an assumption on the part of certain of the secre- 
taries that the life of the soldier was necessarily demoralizing and 
that these workers thus alienated the sympathy of the soldiers. 


6. There was a lack of spontaneity on the part of some secretaries; 
they went about their tasks grudgingly and idled when possible. 


To give these complaints their right perspective is, of course, 
dificult. Far outnumbering them are the expressions of 
gratitude and of testimony to the devotion and self-sacrifice of 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries. On this subject, Mr. Edrop says: 
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I have read and heard records of such splendid fortitude and 
consecration that thrills are occasioned as one reads and hears. 
In addition, I have seen the records of official citation which con- 
firm the personal testimonies. The incidents of devotion and heroism 
are their own commentaries and complete in the records we have 
before us. 

Many of the complaints seem to be due to a misunderstand- 
ing concerning the exact duties entrusted to the Y. M. C. A. 
in France and its relation to regular army services. ‘This re- 
fers more especially to canteens which, not having been pro- 
vided for by the war drive fund, had to be financed from 
earnings. As regards prices charged, the intention was that 
they should follow the scale of prices of the quartermaster’s 
department; but the complaints of excess charges are so fre- 
quent that a further inquiry is likely to bring some substantia- 
tion. 

On the recommendation of the chaplain, Dr. Mott has 
asked Third Assistant Secretary of War E. P. Keppel to ap- 
point an official commissioner to investigate more especially 
the following points: Where and when have excessive 
charges at canteens been made to soldiers, and under what 
circumstances? Is it true that charges are still exorbitant? 
Where and when, exactly, was there a lack of cigarettes, 
chocolate, etc., for free distribution? Was the reason, per- 
haps, that military necessity precluded the bringing of sup- 
plies to certain places because all available motor transporta- 
tion was needed for strictly military uses? Where was there 
inadequacy of administration, and where such excess of per- 
sonnel over that actually needed as to permit of the idleness 
of a number of secretaries? Who are the shirkers? 

That there was a certain lack of tact among some of the 
workers in their dealings with soldiers must be taken for 
granted, for such a complaint is bound to arise where many 
workers of varied temperament and antecedents are entering 
so delicate a service as that performed in the Y. M. C. A. 
huts. Mr. Edrop, however, adds to his evidence that, in all 
fairness, he must admit that the ‘overwrought reformers” 
whose ministrations were resented by the men, so far as he 
became aware of them, did not belong to the Y. M. C. A. 
or any other army auxiliary. ‘They seem to represent, rather, 
a new type of “camp follower’ whom it is difficult to guard 
against. 


AT THE LIBERATION OF BRUSSELS 
OHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., who has succeeded Ernest P. 


Bicknell as Red Cross commissioner for Belgium, was 
probably the first American to enter Brussels. He reached 
there November 15, before the Germans had evacuated the 
city. Individual Belgians were struggling in under the cover 
of darkness to see their folks, and it was the theory of the 
Red Cross man that it was his business ‘‘to follow up any job 
to the end.”” Emile Vandervelde, member of the Belgian min- 
istry and the leading Socialist of the lowlands, had been there 
the day before, to get in touch with the Belgian labor organi- 
zations. In a private letter Major Van Schaick writes: 


I passed many German troops, sentinels and machine gun em- 
placements without any trouble and took refuge in the home of the 
father and mother of a very good friend. The Belgians 
crowded around whenever I halted, cheering and shaking hands. I 
can’t describe half the interesting things. I was not able to render 
any great service, except to carry news to a great many anxious 
people about their relatives and to take out news the second day 
after when I went back to Bruges to arrange for moving my office. 

I was here to see the reception of the burgomaster, Max, who 
returned on Sunday after fifty months of imprisonment in Germany. 
I was here to see the liberation of Brussels and the excitement 
which followed. The Germans went out on Sunday morning and 
by 10 o’clock the city was liberated, All day, however, great ex- 
plosions weat on where many ammunition cars and dumps were set 
off; numbers of civilians were wounded, and the railroad stations 
were all badly damaged, and many houses also. 

Just think what it means not to have seen your son or daughter 
for over four years; to know that there has been the bitter fighting, 
and that many had been killed or wounded in the last few days 
and did not know whether your boy was coming back or whether 
you were to get news of his death. That was the condition of many 
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a Belgian home. A motor creates intense excitement in any stree 
where it stops—it may be the boy coming back. I hate to go any- 
where with my automobile, because I disappoint somebody wh 
thinks I am a part of the family returning. Still, the glad re-+/ 
unions have commenced. Underlying it all, however, is a deep) 
note of sadness in the homes where they can’t have any reunion 
and in the home where I am stopping is an American woman, Mr 
Jean DeMot, formerly of Baltimore, who lost her husband the last} 
months of the war. 

It is very interesting to see how the Germans have taken door-) 
knobs, brass and copper fixtures and all kinds of little things, i 
addition to brass beds and lamps and more expensive things. It is} 
even more interesting to see how many thousands of tons of thes 
things have been concealed by ingenious Belgians. Just outsid 
my bedroom door I walked over a deposit of 100 sheets and blankets, 
brass beds and stoves, and a great amount of brass and copper 
work which the owner stripped from his house and concealed. 

Some people have lost practically everything they had in the way 
of furniture, and other people have not lost anything. As I writ 
this, an old man is working on the door of my temporary office,’ 
fixing a temporary wooden knob and arranging so that we can lock 
it. There is ‘an indescribable lack of transportation, We see an 
occasional pair of oxen, although the Germans have taken most 
of them away. here are a few horses, and sometimes a horse and 
a cow with one or more faithful dogs. There are no railroads, as 
yet, running into-Brussels, no telegraph or telephone, and our 
courier sérvice is not yet established, but will be within a very 
short time. The transportation facilities of the army have not caught 
up with us, and I don’t dare use the car very much until I am sure 
of having gasoline. But we have fire and are fed, and in a com- 
paratively short time things will be fairly normal. There is no 
thought of business until the King comes in two days from now; no 
one thinks of anything but this. All preparations tend toward this; 
it is a great thing in the history of the world that this little king- 
dom comes again into its home, and the King and the Queen who: 
are so truly noble and worthy get back their rightful place. | 

I am invited out to dinner every night and am making a lot of 
new friends in what has been the occupied part of Belgium who 
are the relatives of my friends and comrades in the free part. . 


WHY CHINA CONTRIBUTED 


HE thoughtlessness of Americans in matters relating to 

foreign countries may be illustrated by the fact that no 
one raised a question when the newspapers announced a few 
weeks ago that the Chinese government, and several Chinese 
provinces separately, had contributed large sums to the 
United War Work Campaign in this country. Why did 
they? It certainly seems curious that a country, itself en- 
gaged in war and extremely poor, should help an American 
war fund. It seems that the sum actually subscribed by 
the Chinese government was approximately $900,000 gold. 
It came in this way: 

The campaign committee, shortly before the opening of the 
campaign, decided to cable several countries in which quite a 
large number of Americans reside, asking for their contribu- 
tions. It was suggested in the cablegrams that other foreign- 
ers resident in these countries might also be glad to help, 
owing to the fact that certain of the cooperating organizations 
were carrying on work in the interest of the Allied armies as 
well as for the American soldiers and sailors. The response 
in several of these countries was remarkable and is significant 
because it speaks for the high esteem in which American so- 
cial agencies are held in them. In China, Japan and Cuba 
not only Americans and other foreigners formed committees 
and did successful work, but the natives expressed their desire 
to take part and, before the campaign was over, subscribed 
by far the larger part of the total sum secured in each of these 
countries. 

John R. Mott, director general of the campaign, in expla- 
nation of the wonderful response of the Chinese, writes: 


It is because they had learned of the very valuable work being 
done in France by the Y. M. C. A. on behalf of the tens of thousand: 
of Chinese who made up the labor battalions behind the lines of the 
British, American and French armies. This has been one of the 
finest pieces of service in the war zone, and I am not surprised 
that it made its powerful appeal to the Chinese. 

The Japanese, in their splendid response, subscribing as 
did over $300,000, expressed a desire that we use part of the 
in furthering the service rendered by the Y. M. C, A. in Sibe 
on behalf of the Japanese soldiers as well as the American 
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FILIPINA NURSES AND BABIES FROM THE MARY JOHNSTON MATERNITY HOSPITAL, MANILA 


| baeg of proper care and feeding, writes Maud Neal Parker, of Lingayen, Pangasinan, P. I., are responsible 
for a death rate of 55 per cent of Filipino babies. “I was dismayed during the first year of my stay at the 
procession of tiny coffins that day by day found their way from the surrounding barrios or villages to the bleak, 
municipal burying ground,’ she writes. Missionary efforts have not been wanting. But it needed the awakening 
of the Philippine women themselves through the organization of women’s clubs to secure appreciable results. 
The government provided money for that purpose. Then, there are the increasing number of girls educated in 
American schools, glad to assume leadership. The Bureau of Health and the Bureau of Education have come 
to the aid of pioneers struggling against almost insuperable obstacles to health in the homes, schools and streets. 
Now there are baby consultations, supervised playgrounds and many other agencies promising a rapid decrease 
in the child mortahty and gradually educating the inhabitants of the islands to a higher standard of life. 
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er Allied troops. I need not point out that any money going 
vard the Y. M. C. A. work in any of these countries will go 
mm that portion of the United War Work Fund which goes to 
x. Mic AY 


Readers of the articles by J. S. Burgess in the SURVEY 
ll be glad to know that the Chinese government has given 
scial recognition to the magnificent work of Americans in 
ling the flood relief work.. Further, Liu Hsi Lien, of the 
inceton University Center at Peking, who was the cen- 
il figure in the social and religious work for the prisoners 
Peking described by Mr. Burgess, has been awarded the 
der of the Golden Harvest, second class. This is a sign, 
informant writes us, that those in power at the capital of 
lina appreciate more than in the past the social work done 
¢ the poorer classes of the city. Mr. Liu, by the way, has 
ce been released for war work with the Chinese expedi- 
nary force in Siberia where he was last heard from work- 
x with Robert R. Gailey, general secretary of the Princeton 
niversity Center in Peking. ‘This is the first Y. M. C. A. 
ir work attempted for the Chinese army. 


Further to cement the good relations between this country 
d China and more specifically to encourage the intelligent 
d patriotic element of the Chinese people in their effort to 
‘ate a stable.government and a progressive spirit, a group 
Americans under the chairmanship of John K. Sague, ap- 
aiser for the government in the port of New York, recently 
rmed a Chinese-American Society, but a few weeks ago de- 
led to pool issues with the China Society of which Major 
aman was president. Mr. Sague writes: 


There is a tremendous field for human-endeavor. We believe that 

intelligent program, looking towards the accomplishment of 
s end, should have the hearty endorsement and support of our 
n people who are in sympathy with the needs of the Chinese 
ple. Therefore, an effort will be made to secure a large member- 
p in this country. . . . It is hoped to create a public sentiment 
this country that shall be sufficiently strong to encourage the 
inese people to work out their own salvation and at the same 


— 


time prevent the exploitation of China by any selfish interest, be 
that interest national or individual in character. 


One of the first steps will be to form an American society 
in China corresponding to the China Society in America. 


S the birthplace of the word and the idea of ‘‘democ- 

racy,” Greece is making at present an appeal to the gen- 
erosity and sense of justice of the New World which will find 
a response in many hearts. Whatever may be the mature de- 
cision of the United States government upon the claims of 
Greece, recently presented in Washington by John N. Metaxa, 
former governor of Salonica, and since personally brought to 
the attention of President Wilson by Premier Venizelos, to 
Epirus, Macedonia, the whole of Thrace—including Constan- 
tinople and the country surrounding the sea of Marmorz 
Smyrna and the islands of Dodecanege, there will be no two 
opinions concerning the need for immediate American partici- 
pation in the restoration of the Greek communities that have 
suffered from the ravages of war. Those which have been 
under Bulgarian rule, more particularly, seem to have suffered 
seriously. But, according to recent reports, there is also much 
work to be done for the rehabilitation of the Greek inhabitants 
of Turkey. 

The American Red Cross commission to Greece, headed by 
Edward Capps, of Princeton University, has made its head- 
quarters at Saloniki and intends to operate exclusively in 
Greece and Grecian Macedonia. On the request of the Greek 
authorities, the original intention to help mainly by money 
relief and leave the administration of material aid largely in 
the hands of the Greek officials was given up, and the present 
commission is mainly constituted of field workers, including 
about sixty physicians, nurses, pharmacists, agricultural in- 
structors and social workers. The program of wogk covers 
both the army and the civilian population, the general form 
of organization following largely that adopted in France. One 
of the most immediate objectives is to set a stop to the typhus 
epidemic raging at Mitylene and Jania. 
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THE RED CROSS SWAPS HORSES 


FRANK PERSONS has resigned as director-gen- 
eral of the Department of Civilian Relief of the 
Y @ American Red Cross; his resignation has been ac- 
cepted by the War Council. Differences of judgment as to 
the means of bringing Home Service into direct contact with 
soldiers in the camps so as to make prompt connections be- 
tween the men and their families are understood to have raised 
issues on which the War Council and Mr. Persons could 
not agree. Mr. Persons has been in charge of the department 
since June 1, 1917, and is responsible for the entire organiza- 
tion and practice of Home Service, which is the main Red 
Cross activity in this country [see p. 451]. He was formerly 
director of the Department of General Work of the New 
York Charity Organization Society. His resignation from 
the Red Cross took effect on- December 20, 1918. On De- 
cember 21 he was succeeded by Willoughby Walling, a busi+ 
ness man of Chicago who has for some months been assistant 
general manager of the Red Cross. 


TO HARNESS PROGRESS 
A ‘T recent reconstruction conferences of various kinds the 


question has repeatedly been raised whether it is not 

possible, in spite of all previous failures, to bring to- 
gether for joint political action the progressive and liberal 
forces of the United States. Whenever there is a real con- 
test between “‘principle and interests,’ be it in Congress or in 
one of the state legislatures, we are told, the reactionary ele- 
ments act as one man while the others voice as many opinions 
and programs as there are organizations interested in the 
particular issue—and sometimes more than that. 

It is a significant sign of the times that in France, where 
very much the same situation has held sway for many years, 
an effort has actually been started to secure greater unity of 
action, and an organization has been formed under the name 
“Living France, National Association for the Organization 
of Democracy.” With only 100 members in June, the sign- 
ing of the armistice and the emergence of national problems 
of reconstruction brought the membership up to over a 
thousand. An appeal addressed to the public (L’Opinion for 
November 23) contains the following words which apply 
with almost equal force to America: 


By self-study and corparison with others, a nation should find 
its imperfections and recognize them. Only thus can it be a really 
great nation. Never has the Frenchman been more justified in his 
pride; and yet, listen to him, whether he be farmer, manufacturer, 
merchant, lawyer, public official or soldier—talk to him on board 
ship, on a train, in an editorial office, at a public office, or quite 
simply during one of those manifestations as we had last Sunday 
at the Place de la Concorde; he will end up invariably, and a 
little sadly, with the words, “We are not properly organized.” 


The statement goes on to show that the present time of 
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reconstruction is an excellent opportunity to accomplish tha 
great. national task. ‘There is no lack of efficiency and of de 
votion. ‘How many different groups and how many news 
papers are there not that want to reconstruct us!” “They al 
have their place of usefulness, but only on condition that the 
unite on a national program which, representative of thi 
many shades of progressive opinion, will assume an “‘irresist 
ible authority.” 

Director Blanc, of the Groupement des Industries Fran 
¢aises at Saint-Etienne, a member of the association, show 
how much has already been accomplished by his own depart 
ment to advance common action. It has created a central com 
mercial bureau for joint distribution of foreign orders; ar 
industrial council for study, for the promotion of new indus 
tries, for the control and reorganization of old industries 
credit guarantees and the like; a tribunal for the adjustmen 
of disputes relating to transportation and insurance; a cen 
tral exchange for raw material. He writes: 


There are two distinct parts to every human enterprise: the cre 
ative idea and the material execution. The contact between the or 
ganizers, who introduce the creative idea, and the artizans wh 
execute it, can only take place on neutral ground corresponding witl 
the aspirations of both. The only neutral ground is that of the publi 
interest. Such a ground, however, does not exist among us; that i 
the underlying cause of all our controversies, The first step toward 
realization is the creation of that ground. It is impossible to tak 
a step forward without bringing to life what we most need, the es 
sential conception of a public interest. 


The association held a constitutive assembly in Novembei 
for the purpose of securing legal standing. Among the mem 
bers are many well known public men. 


THE LABOR PARTY 4 
N EW YORK city labor leaders are continuing with en 


thusiasm their plans for launching a labor party it 

spite of the rebuke administered by Samuel Gomper: 
when he called these leaders before him and expressed his dis 
approval of a political movement. All the trade unions of the 
city, without regard to their affiliations, have been invited te 
send delegates to a conference on January 11-12 to complete 
the plans for a labor party. The reconstruction committee 
the Central Federated Union of Greater New York ‘state 
that “indorsements coming in from local unions are so numer. 
ous that the committee is elated over the success and po 
larity of the movement, and it firmly believes that all the o 
political affiliations will be forever broken and every effort 
the part of the old ward-heeler to divide the workers’ v 
will fail.” The committee emphasizes the growing str 
of the political labor movement by its statement that such 
movement exists in forty-five cities in this country. ; 

Messages of encouragement have come to the New Yo: 

leaders from many sources. The labor parties of Chi 
and Bridgeport have offered assistance and are sending 
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rates to the coming conference. The National Women’s 
Trade Union League expresses approval in its organ, Life 
nd Labor, stating that the likelihood of a breaking up of old 
rty lines makes this a propitious time for labor to enter 
litics. Most encouraging of all to the participants in the 
ew movement is the sweeping victory gained by the Labor 
sy of Winnipeg in the recent municipal election. Every 
labor candidate was elected to office. The mayor and four 
of the councillors are machinists, and a sheet-metal worker, a 
blacksmith, a carpenter and a painter complete the city council. 


OWNERSHIP CONDITIONAL ON USE 
CCORDING to a recent report by United States Con- 


sular agents in Tegucigalpa and Amapala, the republic 
. of Honduras has adopted a system of land tenure 
which is liberal to both natives and foreigners, makes land easy 
of access and prevents its being held out of use. All unclaimed 
land, according to this account, belongs to the townships— 
and there is an enormous amount of such land. A foreigner, 
after having resided in a town six months, may make applica- 
tion to be made a recognized resident of the town. Such action 
does not affect his citizenship, although it does make him 
liable to pay all municipal taxes. Having made his applica- 
tion, he may then ask the municipality to turn over to him 
certain vacant lands that are to his taste, and this will be 
done, proper records being made in the municipal archives. 
This does not, however, constitute a complete transfer. 
“Ownership” is conditional upon the land being and remaining 
fenced and cultivated. The holding may be as large as the 
applicant requests, so long as he fences it and cultivates a 
reasonable amount of it. ‘The owner may assign such holding 
but can only sell the improvements he has himself made. The 
purchaser of the improvements, upon registering the bill of 
sale of the improvements and interests of the original owner, 
becomes the lawful holder of the land. Whether in spite of 
these provisions, exploitation may not be possible by subrent- 
ing of the land, is not explicitly stated, nor do we know 
whether the relative values of different sites find expression 
in a tax charge by the municipality for the choicer sites or 
whether the differential value is the speculative profit of the 
first-comer. 


PIN-MONEY FOR TEACHING 
P ARENTS of children in the public schools of Philadel- 


phia have been invited to ponder the spectacle of their 

teachers themselves turned pupils, and attending classes 
in retail salesmanship as an-occupation for Saturdays and after- 
hours before Christmas; of teachers leaving their class-rooms 
to become filing.clerks; of 400 vacancies in the city’s teaching 
staff; of a little girl in pig-tails set over her playmates as 
temporary teacher—of these and other conditions occasioned 
by Philadelphia’s antiquated salary schedule for the instructors 
of its youth. If poverty makes for character, these Philadel- 
phia teachers should be super-women. ‘They have been caught 
in the plight of most salaried professional folk paying war- 
time prices, and they have the additional handicap of unusual- 
ly low salaries. 

The 90 per cent of these teachers who are women have 
organized the Women’s Committee of Philadelphia Teachers 
to make the legislature convening this month realize their 
situation and act upon their request for an increase of 25 per 
cent in salary. They state their case thus: 


Teachers’ salaries in Pennsylvania have been lower than the 
United States average for over thirty years, and the difference has 
been steadily increasing. 

The average annual salary of teachers in Pennsylvania is only 
one-half as much as in New York and New Jersey. 

_ The salaries paid to women teachers in Philadelphia are lower 
than those in any other first-class city in the United States. 

_ The maximum for women elementary school teachers in Phila- 
delphia is $1,100, only one-half that of New York city; while the 
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minimum in Philadelphia is $600 as compared with $900 in New York. 

The minimum paid to Philadelphia’s women high school teachers 
after sixteen years of training is only $700 as compared with $1,200 
paid by Chicago. 

The maximum paid to women high school teachers here is $1,750 
compared with $2,650 in New York and $3,000 in Chicago. 

Mr. Cattell, the city statistician, states that $600 today has the buy- 
ing power of $250 five years ago. Yet the salary schedule in Phila- 
delphia today is the same as it was in 1914. In Cleveland, during 
the same period, an increase of 30 per cent has been received. 

The high cost of living with no corresponding increase in salaries 
has caused much hardship among the teachers. ‘These teachers, 
representing a highly trained class of employes, do not see why a 
rich commonwealth like Pennsylvania has not done what all business 
concerns have done for their employes. 


It appears that the Philadelphia teachers are paid less than 
other teachers, less than stenographers, shirtwaist makers, tele- 
phone operators or the women who are working for Mr. Mc- 
Adoo on the railroads. They cannot continue at their 
profession, for which they have prepared themselves by years 
of study, unless they are the favored few whose living is sup- 
plied by their families, or unless they find paying occupations 
for what are theoretically their leisure hours. It seems clear 
that the legislature and the city of Philadelphia must find 
funds for a raise or else expect the resourceful ones to resign 
for other occupations, including matrimony. 


SALVAGE FROM FEDERAL HOUSING 


HEN the United States entered the war against Ger- 

many, there was a general patriotic desire to get to 

Washington into some governmental job or other, 
whether paid or not. Now, there seems to be an equally pro- 
nounced wish to get away again; and in the general process of 
dismantling “war services,” some uncommonly useful pieces 
of social work are in danger of going by the board. Among 
these are the government’s housing activities which, so far 
from being bureaucratic excursions into the proper province 
of private enterprise, really represented nothing more and 
nothing less than an unusually strong combination of public 
spirit and professional ability that might have been available 
at any time, had the nation cared to make use of it. 

A lasting contribution that cannot be undone is the set of 
housing standards adopted and recommended for permanent, 
industrial housing developments by the Bureau of Industrial 
Housing after months of vigorous discussion by a represen- 
tative group of architects, city planners, contractors, engineers, 
public health officers, housing experts and others. As the most 
important of the housing standards adopted, John Nolen, 
landscape architect, of Cambridge, Mass., recently enumerated 
the following: 


That rows of group houses are not to be more than two rooms deep. 

That cross ventilation as direct as possible is to be provided for 
all rooms. 

That no living quarters are to be in basements. 

That a minimum of eight inches is to be provided between the 
ceiling and the roof. 

- That five-room houses are to be preferred for higher paid workers, 
and four-room houses for lower paid workers. 

That every house is to have one large bedroom and a parlor or 
living room from 10 by 12 feet to 12 by 14 feet in size. 


Among the town-planning features, the regulations of 
most far-reaching effect arrived at by common consent are: 


That side-yard space between adjacent buildings is to be prefer- 
ably 20 feet with a minimum of 16 feet. 

That the group house should be used wherever lot sizes or land 
values make it difficult or impossible to provide adequate side-yard 
space. 

That rear-yard depth is to be not less than the height of the 
building, nor in any one case less than 20 feet, and the minimum 
distance between the backs of houses at least 50 feet. 

That front yards or setbacks are desirable where practicable, and 
the minimum distance from the front of the house to the front of 
the opposite house is to be 50 feet. 

That private alleys will not be accepted, but that access to the 
rear of houses may be made through minor public streets, such 
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streets to be not less than 12 feet wide, and to be properly paved, 
curbed, drained and lighted. 

That the tenement and apartment house is to be Ponsidered an 
undesirable house type and accepted only in places where other types 
are not practicable. 


This. set of rules is sufficiently 
elastic to allow of a great variety 
of experiments, suited to the re- 
quirements of different localities. 
In the opinion of most housing re- 
formers it would be most unfor- 
tunate, however, if the govern- 
ment itself did not set its seal upon 
them by carrying through some of 
the most important projects for the 
housing of industrial workers that 
were commenced and planned dur- 
‘ing the summer. A few such ob- 
ject lessons, spread over the most 
thickly populated parts of the 
country would, they believe, excite 
the public imagination and make 
impossible in the future both the 
provision by employers and the ac- 
ceptance by workers of the bar- 
racks-like structures frequently 
offered as industrial housing accommodation, not because they 
are cheap but from mere lethargy and thoughtlessness. 

“T presume,” writes Mr. Nolen, “you know what is going 
on in Congress, and that practically all of the projects of the 
United States Housing Corporation are likely to be aban- 
doned. This seems to me unfortunate. ‘Those that would be 
-worth saving merely from the point of salvage can still be 
saved, I think, if public opinion expresses itself vigorously on 
or before the hearing to be held by a committee of the House 
on the morning of January 8.” 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY 


N important feature of the education and _ publicity 
campaign conducted for the passage of the children’s 
code by the next Missouri legislature is the use of 

twelve handcolored posters, some of which are shown here- 
with. These posters, made by the National Child Welfare 
Association of New York, explain the principal measures in the 
code and have proved of great value in the county meetings. 
Further educational work is being done by means of a pam- 
phlet containing elementary lessons on the code, which is be- 
ing distributed among children in the public and religious 
schools, and among men and women in clubs and church or- 
ganizations. 

According to the 1918 report of the Missouri Children’s 
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Code Commission [see the SurvEY for December 28, 1918, p. 
406], the problem of child-welfare in that state is distinctly 
a rural one, since 65 per cent of the children live in rural 
districts. With this in mind, the commission has “gone to the 
country” with its proposals of new legislation to be added to 
the ten acts. secured from the last legislature. ‘The basis of 
the campaign is that once they know the facts, the people of 
Missouri will not permit a continuation of the injustice now 
being done to the children of the rural districts. They need 
only to have it brought to their attention that, in contrast to 
the children in the cities of the state, the country children do 
not have the protection of an organized department of health, 
of good sanitary conditions, of mothers educated in the proper 
care of children, of good schools with laws requiring full-term 
attendance and officers to see to it that the laws are carried 
into effect, of labor laws that protect children and inspectors 
to enforce them, of classes for defective children instead of 
jails, almshouses and other improper places. 

The committee’s campaign is carried on through the Na- 
tional Public Welfare League which has organized children’s 
code committees-in-each county. Nine speakers are in the 
field; meetings are being held in all of the large county cen- 
ters. It is hoped that these institutes will continue in force 
after the campaign to be the center of discussion of matters of 

social welfare in the county. 


WANDERING JEWS 


HE Hebrew Sheltering and 

Immigrant Aid Society of 

America is taking a special 
interest in the “agunohs’”—the 
wives of men of whom all traces 
have been lost and who cannot, 
under Jewish law, remarry. It is 
feared that the interruption of re- 
lations between Jewish families 
dispersed over different countries, 
and especially the separation of 
American Jews from their Euro- 
pean relatives, may greatly increase 
the number of women left with- 
out support and likely to fall upon 
charity. There are also many who 
are entitled to payment on behalf 
of sons and brothers serving with 
the American army, but who have not been heard from for 
some time. Samuel Mason, who recently spent six months in 
Siberia and Japan to organize bureaus for the purpose, chiefly, 
of connecting up many such broken links, has returned to the 
Far East, it is announced, more especially to trace the families 
of soldiers, to ascertain whether they are on their way to this 
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country and generally to serve as a connecting link between 
Jewish soldiers in America and France and their families in 
Russia. Mr. Mason has taken with him a big list of persons 
sought by relatives in America; it is thought, however, that 
by far the greater part of his labor will consist in tracing 
friends of thousands of other Jewish refugees, the wives and 
children of American citizens of whom no account has been 
: had for some years. 


A CODE FOR WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


MPLOYMENT for women will be placed upon a new 
basis if industry accepts the standards that have been 
put forth by the Woman in Industry Service of the 

Department of Labor. ‘These standards have been gradually 
“emerging in the decisions of the War Labor Board and the 
War Labor Policies Board; now they are gathered together 

to form a clear and uncompromising statement of govern- 
“ment policy with regard to the status of women in industry 
in the reconstruction period. To guard against a lowering 
of the standards of all workers through the exploitation of 
women, as well as to conserve the industrial efficiency and 
health of the women themselves, is the object of the pro- 
gram. 

Hours of labor are first considered. It is recommended 
that “no woman shall be employed or permitted to work 
more than eight hours in any one day or forty-eight hours in 
any one week,” that there shall be one day of rest in seven 
and that night work shall be prohibited. 

As a basis for the determination of wages it is declared 
that wages should be established on the basis of occupa- 


“THE STATE IS THE SUPREME MOTHER OF ALL 
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tion and not on the basis of sex, and that the minimum wage- 
rate should cover the cost of living for dependents and not 
merely for the individual. Accordingly, it is recommended 
that women doing the same work as men should receive the 
same wages as men. To guard against evasion of this pro- 
vision, it is further recommended that women should receive 
the same proportionate increases that men are receiving in 
the same industry, and that slight changes made in the process 
or in the arrangement of work should not be-regarded as jus- 
tifying a lower wage for a woman than for a man unless 
statistics of production show that the output for the job in 
question is less when women are employed than when men 
are employed. 

With regard to working conditions, definite recommenda- 
tions are made as to washing facilities, toilets, dressing rooms 
and rest rooms, lighting, ventilation, heat, drinking water, 
lunch rooms and the provision of seats. Safety is to be main- 
‘tained by scrupulous observance of state and federal codes. 
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Certain conditions, such as postures causing physical strain, 
repeated lifting of heavy weights, exposure to excessive heat 
or cold or to dust or fumes, are enumerated as rendering the 
employment of women undesirable, and it is recommended 
that the employment of women be prohibited “in occupations 
involving the use of poisons which are proved to be more 
injurious to women than to men, such as certain processes in 
the lead industries,’ and that home work should be pro- 
hibited. 

It is recommended. that each firm should have a personnel 
department charged with the selection of workers and their 
adaptation to their occupations, and that a woman employment 
executive should be responsible for conditions affecting women. 
Cooperation of the workers in the enforcement of standards 
is urged in the following terms: 


The responsibility should not rest upon the management alone to 
determine wisely and effectively the conditions which should be es- 
tablished. The genuine cooperation essential to production can be 
secured only if definite channels of communication between employers 
and groups of their workers are established. The need of creating 
methods of joint negotiation between employers and groups of em- 
ployes is especially great in the light of the critical points of con- 
troversy which may arise in a time like the present. Existing chan- 
nels should be preserved and new ones opened if required, to provide 
easier access for discussion between employer and employes. 


Finally, attention is called to the federal, state and local 
agencies, especially the Woman in Industry Service of the 
Department of Labor, which are qualified to render assistance 
in the difficult problems of adjustment. The Department of 
Labor calls upon the industries of the country to cooperate 
with state and federal agencies in maintaining the standards 
set forth as a vital part of the reconstruction program of the 
nation. 


SECRETARY BAKER ACTS AGAIN 
() N the heels of Secretary Baker’s order discontinuing 


the handcuffing of conscientious objectors and other 

political prisoners to the bars of federal prisons [the 
Survey for December 7, 1918, p. 319, and December 14, p. 
353] comes news that five army officers at Camp Funston 
have been involved in charges that they either mistreated ob- 
jectors at that camp or failed to prevent mistreatment by oth- 
ers. Originally all five of these officers were ordered dismissed 
with dishonorable discharges. Secretary Baker personally re- 
viewed the cases, however, and has since ordered that two 
of the men, Maj. Gustav C. Taussig, of St. Louis, and Capt. 
Frank S. White, Jr., of Alabama, be given honorable dis- 
charges. There was no evidence before him, he said, that 
either had been personally concerned in the alleged mistreat- 
ment. The other three are captains in the regular army and, 
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under the law, cannot be dismissed without trial by court- 
martial. It is understood that they will be so dealt with. 
Eighteen conscientious objectors at Camp Funston have 
circulated a sort of diary in which they have set forth ‘the 
treatment of which they complain. Among the charges are 
statements that at one time beds and blankets were taken 
from them and they were compelled to sleep on the floor; 
that Colonel Barnes, the provost-marshal, struck one objector 
on the legs with his riding crop; that bayonets were pressed 
against their bodies and that one man was wounded; that 
they were kicked and shoved about the yard and that a guard 
choked one man who refused to march. Camp officers de- 
clare that many of the objectors deliberately tried to create 
situations about which they could later complain; that some 
of them were filthy in their habits, permitting their own foul 
matter to accumulate in places where it became a nuisance to 
themselves and to others. One man was found to have tried 
to get a commission in the army and to have become a con- 
scientious objector only when he was drafted afterwards. 


A VILLAGE FOR WAR ORPHANS 


NEW type of garden village, according to the Central- 

Blatt, has recently arisen on the outskirts of Vienna. 

With some 200,000 orphans to look after at the begin- 
ning of last summer, the Austrian authorities found that all 
their organization for boarding out and for institutional care 
of children was utterly insufficient. A special fund was cre- 
ated with the aid of the Catholic clergy, the Jewish com- 
munity, the municipality and the state, and with it a chil- 
dren’s village was built on a large estate belonging to the 
city. Here cottage homes were erected, all the buildings nec- 
essary for a thriving agriculture, workshops of many kinds 
and, of course, schools. 

While the first object of the colony, as an educational insti- 
tution, is that of giving each child a grounding in the three 
R’s and in the useful arts needed in every home, teachers 
have been engaged to teach all the rural industries and many 
other trades. Owing to the shortage of teachers, the effort 
is made to train immediately as many of the older children as 
possible to become assistant teachers and to help with the care 
of the smaller ones. The more gifted ones of these orphans, 
however, are also in many cases sent to the high schools of the 
metropolis, 

The whole educational scheme of the colony, with its em- 
phasis on practical, and especially on agricultural knowledge, 
is so arranged as to avoid the depression of talent to the aver- 
age level—a common fault in orphan institutions—but rather 
to give every child the fullest opportunity to develop his par- 
ticular gifts. 


THE BRITISH ELECTIONS 
\ LANDSLIDE for Lloyd George is the way we would 


express it in America—for the man who put over the 

war for Great Britain; the man who, before the war, 
had been the spearhead of land and taxation reform, of sick- 
ness insurance and a long list of social causes; the man who 
at Manchester two months ago said: 

You must reconstruct when you have got behind you the mo- 
mentum of victory to carry you through to an even greater triumph. 
That is why the whole field of national enterprise, of national 
endeavor and national resource and of material well-being is being 
examined carefully with a view to immediate action before that 
great spirit grows cold in the frigid atmosphere of self-interest. 
Let us have it when the nation is riding the chariot of a high purpose 
ere it comes down to the dusty road. That is the time to recon- 
struct, that is the time to build; when there is fraternity throughout 
the land, when there is no longer rich and poor of one party or 
another, but one people. 


A tremendous acknowledgment to the administration which 
had achieved victory, plus a determination to vest in its hands 
the making of the peace, is clearly shown by the results. Every 
party leader who stood outside the coalition was downed, As- 
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quith of the Liberals, Dillon of the Irish Nationalists, Hen 
derson of the Labour Party. Asquith, to be sure, had not bee 
apprized. of the fact that his seat was to be contested unti 
the eleventh hour of the campaign; and Henderson had trans 
ferred his constituency fronr Barnard Castle, which he had 
held for many years, to one of the London suburbs, and Lon- 
don went practically solid for the coalition. 

In a sense the election may be said to show at their crest the 
forces of nationalism, stirred by the war; nationalism personi- 
fied in Great Britain in the leadership of Lloyd George and 
embodied in that historic structure of dominant English na- 
tional life represented by the Tories. “The same forces of self- 
assertive nationalism saw the Sinn Fein sweep Ireland (ex- 
cept for Ulster) with its call to go the limit for self-deter- 
mination. It will be interesting to learn whether the various 
independents who will have seats in the new Parliament come 
from Scotland and Wales. 

The Internationalists at their end of the scale were appar- 
ently smothered under—whether represented by Outhwaite, 
Trevelyan, and other members of the Union for Democratic 
Control group, or by Philip Snowden, James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, William C. Anderson and F. W. Jowett of the In- 
dependent Labour Party. Mrs. Anderson (Mary MacArthur) 
lost as well as her husband—and in common with the other 
women candidates, labor and non-labor alike, except Countess 
Markievicz, who won out in Dublin as a Sinn Feiner. 

Scarcely less significant than the fact that the coalition 
(Unionist, Liberal and Labor) musters 471 out of a total of 
707, or a majority of 235, is the fact that the Unionists 
(coalition and running independently combined), number 380, 
or a majority of 53; so that on any crucial issue the conser- 
vatives could seemingly carry through a policy’contrary to that 
of Lloyd George, or could form a new and reactionary ministry 
of their own if they balked at his radicalism. It is conceiv- 
able that, just as in the war time Lloyd George leaned heavily 
on the Unionist support because of his lack of full control in 
the Liberal camp so, with the new shifts in power, he may 
seek strength among the independent and radical groups out- 
side, in order to be master in his coalition house. 

The Unionists gained just 2 short of 100 seats. They 
gained them not from Ireland nor from Labor, but largely 
from the Liberals, whose seats fell from 260 to 184; and of 
these but 37 are outside the coalition. This leaves (apart 
from the 73 Sinn Feiners who will not sit) the Labour Party 
as the largest independent group in Parliament, jumping from — 
38 before the election to 75 now; and of these, 65 are outside 
the coalition. ‘This, of course, is but twenty-five more than 
they had several years ago and is less than half of the 200 — 
seats talked of by ardent spokesmen for British labor last — 
summer; but more than hard-headed members of the Novem- — 
ber party conference estimated, when they decided to take the 
risk and go into the election on their own. Here, for example, 
is a paragraph from the New Statesman of November 23, 
which was an under-estimate. 


The opinion is almost universal that, whether the coalition’s ma- _ 
jority is large or small, another general election is certain to be — 
held next year. And the opinion is equally general that the second © 
election will enormously strengthen the Labour Party. I was talk- 
ing this week to a very experienced observer, who said: “Six — 
months ago the Labour Party would have got a hundred seats; six — 
months hence, if there is an election, it will get a hundred seats; — 
last week it would have got twenty, this week thirty, next week 
forty, the week after fifty, and at the election it will get sixty.” 

It is certain that in all classes—from the agricultural laborers to 
the more enlightened sections of the prosperous and professional 
classes—there is a general trend towards the Labour Party, which i 
has a programme, wants to change England and knows the kind of 
change it wants, and is free from that atmosphere of cynicism and 
corruption which during the war, although the politicians do not 
realise it, has disgusted a great many people with the older parties. 
Every ramp that is exposed, almost every political case that comes — 
into the law-courts, brings recruits to the Labour Party. : 


The significant thing is that British labor in the midst of — 
a general landslide which threw out some of its most con- 


suous leaders, doubled its representation, reached the highest 
nt in its progress and became for the first time in British 
ory the party of opposition—with all that means in par- 
mentary development as the nucleus around which public 
ion tends to rally. 

Cabled comments on the outcome of the election are charac- 
ristic. George Barnes, labor member of the war cabinet, 
mho succeeded Arthur Henderson in the summer of 1917 
4 who failed to get nominated in his own constituency 
tis fall and threw in his lot with the Lloyd George coalition, 
uid that the Labour Party “had lost a great chance by truck- 
ng to the pacifists and Bolshevists.” J. R. Clynes, the day 
Gr who succeeded Lord Rhondda as food administrator 


Great Britain, who argued in the November Labour Party 
ference against breaking with the government, but who 
irew in his lot with the Labour Party, is quoted as saying 
that labor candidates had aroused great enthusiasm. The 
ions in his opinion proved that labor was a living force, 
thich would be not merely a lever in Parliament to secure 
eforms, but a safety valve guarding the country against dan- 
erous explosions.” 

One interesting sidelight on the British labor campaign 
ras the success of its claim on the “‘workers by brain.” A 
olumn was given to the Labour Party by Lord Northcliffe in 
is Evening Mail, and generals, bishops and scholars turned up 
s Labour Party propagandists in the column. 


OLD SANCTIONS FOR NEW TIMES 


HIO, which since the defeat in California is prob- 

ably to have the distinction of being the first Ameri- 

can state to establish health insurance, has brought the 
iscussion of the subject down to earth so that it need no 
mnger lurk in the public mind as a hazy something imported 
rom somewhere in Europe at great expense and at possible 
)ss to native competitors. At the recent Ohio State Con- 
erence of Charities and Correction (which begins the New 
fear as the Ohio Welfare Conference), John A. Lapp, the 
irector of investigations for the state Health and Old Age 
nsurance Commission, brought out vividly what those native 
ompetitors are. They are, in Ohio, the state insane hospitals, 
vith 12,500 patients; the other state benevolent institutions, 
vith 5,800 inmates; the state prison and corrective institu- 
ions, with 6,300 prisoners. Back of these are the local insti- 
utions—the county jails which will house 125,000 persons 
his year, the private old people’s homes with 2,700, the 
ounty infirmaries with 7,900, the public children’s homes 
vith 6,000. Moreover, 300,000 Ohio people are living in 
vhole or in part on outdoor relief from publia or private 
unds, 150,000 at a time are disabled from sickness, 100,000 
ave venereal disease and few people in the state who have 
eached 40 years of age are in perfect health and physical 
ondition. Many of the county infirmaries to which they 
nust go have fair standards of care, but others harbor vermin 
nd foul odors and inflict inadequate medical and nursing 
ervice on their helpless patients. Right there in Ohio, Mr. 
zapp held, was pressing need and opportunity for a new sys- 
em, wherever originating, which would pool the risks of 
ickness and old age in a great public fund as the risks of 
leath and fire are pooled for the common protection. 

One of the sessions of the conference which discussed the 
nfirmaries was held in a chapel where a service flag showed 
hirty-four stars, five of which had turned to gold and glowed 
bove the altar. At this meeting the case of a little girl with 
_crippled foot was mentioned. An expenditure of five dollars 
o get her to a city hospital would have relieved the defect— 
ut for economy’s sake the five dollars was not forthcoming. 
t was pointed out by a speaker that the cause for which the 
old stars stood included little girls with correctible defects 
ind helpless old age, even in the most remote county of Ohio. 
While such conditions persist in a rich and progressive 
tate, it was held, there is no need for men and women to 
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demobilize from their war-time social service and go back to 
bridge-playing for lack of other occupation. Judge Hoffman, 
of Cincinnati, offered employment for just such people. Cleve- 
land, he said, has 75,000 arrests a year and holds 25,000 per- 
sons for trial; Cincinnati a proportionate number. Yet while 
Cleveland has four probation officers for adults, Cincinnati 
has only one. While masons are being employed to build 
more cells, he would have craftsmen of a different sort put 
on the job to build moral stamina. Ohio has a permissive 
law of a sort, but Judge Hoffman wants somebody or some- 
thing to put life into the law and character into men and 
women before they have gone too far. It came out, more- 
over, that twenty counties in the state have no juvenile proba- 
tion officers, and that in the other counties the force is often 
inadequate or inefficient. 

The temper of this conference—and of others recently held 
—to go straight to the salient facts and to apply new tests as 


' to whether democracy is functioning intelligently and con- 


sciously for those with the short chance, is perhaps the answer 
to some people who have wondered about social work after 
the war. James L. Feiser, the president, in his paper on 
People in Action on Social Affairs, spoke thus of the broad 
social results: ‘The comradeship of the fight, the good will 
of the knitting circle and the unity of financial campaigns 
have each demonstrated the intrinsic worth of our people as 
a whole. The people and their institutions have stood the 
hell-fire test of war and have won. ‘The question now is, 
What shall the people do with the victory? The war has 
subjected millions of our men to a most thorough examination, 
mentally and physically. We have been made to realize in a 
new way the terrific cost of venereal disease. “The reports of 
medical examiners show the price society has paid for prudish- 
ness. Unfortunately, women and children must pay a greater 
price. Let us hope that we no longer speak in awe of typhoid 
and smallpox while we hypnotize ourselves into believing that 
venereal diseases are a myth or a necessity.” “The query arose, 
If governmental authority, in order to make men fit to fight, 
can keep prostitution five miles from soldiers in cantonments, 
how far ought these diseases, in the name of justice and a fair 
deal, to be kept from innocent children and women? 

The conference did not attempt to answer this question, but 
it did resolve that more adequate provision should be made 
for the feebleminded, that medical school inspection should 
be extended to include all children, that the state should pro- 
ceed to create an effective health organization and that health 
officers should be men and women trained and competent for 
their jobs rather than deserving blacksmiths, plumbers and 
undertakers. All through, there was an evident desire to test 
out whether or not something real here at home has been ac- 
complished through the war and, in the words of Sherman C. 
Kingsley, of Cleveland, ‘“‘the sanctions applied seemed to be 
those first used so many years ago, namely, whether or not 
the lame were made to walk and the blind to see, and whether 
in general those in need of some kind of attention had such 
just and humane consideration as might be expected to come 
from unprecedented sacrifices for great ideals.” 


NEXT WEEK 


HE Survey will publish next week an article on 

Social Substitutes for the Saloon, by one who has been 

a student of the subject since the time of the Commit- 

tee of Fifty. The demobilization of the army and the begin- 

ning of national prohibition promise to coincide—perhaps to 

collide. Along with everything else it has done, the saloon 

has furnished almost the only recreation of numbers of foot- 

loose men. What shall take the place of this single good 

feature of an institution which has been universally con- 

demned for the havoc it has wrought in society? A vigorous 

discussion of a timely and perplexing problem with some indi- 
cations of the way out. 


Studies in Reconstruction 


ET us be practical! As public interest in the great social after-war task of reconstruction increases in this 
country, a certain cleavage becomes noticeable: A majority of those who think about it at all, see in that 
task an overwhelmingly big obligation, arising out of a great national aspiration and permeating every field of 
endeavor for betterment. A small minority of active workers is engaged in mapping out the practical details of 
the way in which one or other specific task may best be met. 
need for an intelligent public opinion on each problem in reconstruction, sufficiently discerning to distinguish 
sound from unsound solutions and sufficiently large to command action, whether governmental or private, in 
To help create that necessary understanding the SURVEY will from time to time publish 
study suggestions by students of the particular aspects of practical reconstruction which will give the necessary 
Here is the first item in that undertaking. 


a desirable direction. 
j minimum of information and reference. 


N housing, the significant work of 

the past two years, the work 

which has many new lessons for 

the future, is that done by the 
federal government. Private enterprise 
broke down almost completely. Our ex- 
perience was a duplication of England’s, 
yet with England’s experience before it, 
our government delayed so long in un- 
dertaking housing developments that the 
war ended before any were completed, 
though some begun by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation were far enough ad- 
vanced for part of the dwellings to be 
occupied. “The United States Housing Corporation, how- 
ever, which was not given authority or money until some time 
after the Fleet Corporation had begun work and not until 
the building season of 1917 was far advanced, did not suc- 
ceed in housing a single war worker before the armistice was 
signed. 

The result is that we have as yet only tentative descriptions 
of this work, mostly in the form of articles in professional 
or technical journals, which deal almost exclusively with con- 
struction or architectural problems. Furthermore, the un- 
expectedly sudden coming of peace, before any reconstruction 
program had been even roughed out by the federal government, 
has resulted in a confusion which may destroy the greatest 
part of the potential value of these developments. The 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, as its program for ship-building 
will probably extend over several years, proposes to complete 
a considerable proportion of its housing work in order to hold 
its employes. “The Housing Corporation, on the other hand, 
is cancelling many of its projects and cutting down others to 
a half or a third the size proposed in October, 1918. 

Moreover, neither of these federal agencies has worked out 
its plans for management or for ultimate disposal of the prop- 
erties, nor has either of them had experience long enough to 
warrant any sound conclusions. The Fleet Corporation is 
now managing its villages through subsidiary companies of 
the various ship-building concerns over which it has super- 
vision. The Housing Corporation is appointing “town 
managers.” Both corporations have agreed to retain control 
of the properties for the time being. 

England’s experience in government war-time housing is 
longer and more thorough than ours and, unlike ours, is a 
natural development of national aid in pre-war days. Con- 
sequently, there is more English literature on the subject. 
Following is a brief bibliography which contains a few English 
references: 


WELFARE AND Housinc. A Practical Record of War 
Time Management by J. L. Hutton, Longmans Green and 
Co., London, 1918. 
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I. Housing 
By John Ihlder 


SECRETARY, PHILADELPHIA HOUSING 
ASSOCIATION 


> 


Between these two kinds of approach, there is 


New Towns AFTER THE War; A 
Argument for Garden Cities by Ney 
Townsmen. J. M. Dent & 
London, 1918. 

Wuat Is a HousE? 
Time~ Housing Developments), 
Frederick L. Ackerman. Journal oj 
the American Institute of Architects} 

War Housinc ProsiemMs IN AMERICA} 
A Symposium Held in Philadelphia 
Feb. 25, 1918, by the National Hous 
ing Association. 

SraNpaARDs SET BY THE NEw FEDERAI 
War Supurss AND War CITIES 
Pamphlet, by Andrew Wright Crawford, Field Secreta ys 
American Civic Association, Union Trust Building, Was 1. 
ington, D. C. ; 

War Time Houstnc 1n America, by John Ihlder, National 
Municipal Review, November, 1918. 

Hovusinc IN PHILADELPHIA, 1917. -Report of the Phila 
delphia Housing Association showing effects of war time 
conditions and methods used. Pamphlet. ; 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON New INDUSTRIAL 
Towns. Descriptive pamphlets and reports designed to 
show the practicability of having a community own a 
manage its real estate collectively. 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. : 4 

An 


Hovusrt AND Town DeryELOPMENT IN WAR TIME. 
Opportunity for Government Enterprise. Pamphlet, 
Thomas Adams, National Housing Association, 1918. 

War Time Housinc anp ComMMuNItTy DEVELOPMENT, 
Pamphlet. A report by John Nolen to the Wilmingto 
Del., Chamber of Commerce, 1918. 

STANDARDS RECOMMENDED FOR PERMANENT INDUSTRIAL 
Hovusinc DeEvELOPMENTS, by the Bureau of Industria 
Housing and Transportation, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Pamphlet. March, 1918. ; 

How THE War Came To Cuester, by John Ihlder. THE 
SurvVEY, June 1, 1918. 

PROCEEDINGS ‘OF THE SEVENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
Housinc 1n America. Held in Boston, November, 1918 
(Not yet published.) ue 


There has been a considerable number of articles describ 
the government’s housing work from professional points ¢ 
view in such magazines as the Journal of the American I 
tute of Architects, the Architectural Review, the Architectur: 
Record, Landscape Architecture, the Builder, the America 
Architect, etc., and similar British periodicals. Among 
are a series of articles in the Journal of the American Institut 
of Architects of which two at least have been republished — 
pamphlet form: Yorkship Village at Camden, N. J., by Rie 
ard S. Childs, secretary, Committee on New Industri 
Towns, and Atlantic Heights, at Portsmouth, N. H., 6 
Kilham and Hopkins, architects, Boston. 


HERE will be no dearth of material 

from which future generations may re- 

construct pictures of life in France and 
sewhere during the Great War—but es- 
scially in France. Volumes of personal 
‘periences of nurses, motor drivers, and 
hers engaged in the auxiliary services of 
mfort and relief, as well as of soldiers and 
viators, appear almost daily. Many of 
lem are surprisingly good, especially those 
hich are made up of letters home, “written 
ithout thought of publication,’ as many a 
reface explains. 
Future generations who go to these con- 
mporary records cannot escape realizing 
lat it was cold in France, that it rained a 
reat deal, that nurses’ feet got very tired, 
at red tape caused the most incompre- 
snsible delays, that food was sometimes 
farce and not always satisfying, and that 
mericans, both men and women, missed 
ir bathtubs. They will also realize that 
ese things were not important in the 
inds of those who talked about them, and 
at they were endured, not with stoicism, 
it with courage and gayety. They are put 
to the letters and journals in order to 
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Books by the Nurses, Doctors and 


Motor Drivers 


Reviewed by Lilian Brandt 


FINDING THEMSELVES 
By Julia C. Stimson. Macmillan 
Co. 231 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the SuRvEY $1.35. 

BACK OF THE FRONT IN FRANCE 
By Amy Owen Bradley. W. A. 
Butterfield. 155 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.60. 

No. 6 
By C. de Florez. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 147 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.62. 

A War Norse’s DIARY 
Anonymous. Macmillan Co. 113 
pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
SurvEY $1.35. 

IN THE SOLDIER’S SERVICE 
By Mary Dexter. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 209 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.62. 

OBSERVATIONS IN FRANCE 
By Fred B. Smith. Association 
Press. 83 pp. Price $.75; by mail 
of the Survey $.81. 

Tue Docror’s PART 
By Col. James R. Church, M. D. 
D. Appleton & Co. 284 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

AMERICA IN FRANCE 

By Frederick Palmer. Dodd, Mead 

& Co. .479 pp. Price $1.75; by 

mail of the Survey $1.90. 


ISS STIMSON’S letters home (Find- 

ing Themselves) are delightful, not 
only for the vivid descriptions of hospital 
work in northern France, but because they 
unconsciously reveal a personality which it 
is a privilege to know. From her position 
as superintendent of nurses in a Saint Louis 
hospital, Miss Stimson started abroad in 
May, 1917, as an army chief nurse, in 
charge of a corps of sixty-five American 
nurses, not knowing until they reached Eng- 
land whether they were destined for Meso- 
potamia, Saloniki, Russia, England or 
France. 

They were reviewed by Joffre in Saint 
Louis before leaving, had a pleasant and 
uneventful voyage to Liverpool, and ten 
days or so in London, where people were 
“so wonderfully nice” to them and enter- 
tained them with such a variety of atten- 
tions that their emotions wore them “to a 
frazzle.” “First we see 1,700 men, young 
men, with faces or arms or legs blown off, 
and then we go to a tea at a fancy club; 
next we see five hundred blind men fighting 
their way back into normal life . . . then 
we are taken in a body to the silliest musical 


ake the daily routine more vivid to the 
yme folks. But the real things—for men 
1d women alike—are emotions of gratitude 
» having a part in this greatest adventure of all the ages, im- 
atience of delays in “getting to work,” eagerness to do what will 
ccomplish the best results for the wounded and suffering, regard- 
ss of personal preferences or comfort, and appreciation of the 
french spirit” and of the bravery and endurance of associates. 

The women perhaps express their “thrills” with more naiveté 
an the men, but when they get to work they show an equally blithe 
difference to physical discomfort and fatigue and danger—those 
ho have always traveled in Pullman cars and first-class hotels as 
ell as those who already knew what hard work meant; and they 
em to apply their minds for all they are worth—and they are 
worth a good deal—to doing 
their particular tasks as effi- 
ciently as possible and to learn- 
ing as much as they can that 
may be useful in some way to 
the general purpose. Either the 
kind of woman who spends 
herself in sentimental “fussing” 
has not gone to France, or, if 
she has,_ has modified her 


methods over there. 


The four shields on this page are taken from the pageant 
insignia of Percy Mackaye’s Red Cross masque, The Roll- 


Call. They represent the following services: Transporta- 
tion, Nursing, Motor Corps, Hut Work. 


comedy that was ever staged.” From Lon- 
don one of the nurses was sent back home, 
because having once been married to a 
German, she was still a German subject, according to British law, 
although she had divorced her German husband ten years before 
and he had married another woman and since died. 

The nurses were “pawing the ground” with impatience before they 
reached the hospital to which they were assigned—a British base 
hospital established on a race-track near Rouen, where the kitchen 
was a stall and the matron’s office the jockey-room of the grand 
stand. Miss Stimson found “lots of disadvantages in being the 
head. . . Have to be on show all the time . . and I hate 
having things better than the rest of my people.” She is full of 
admiration for the “splendid” English volunteer aids; for the “won- 
derful patients,” in whose pres- 
ence at first she “had to think 
very quickly how absurd it 
would be for the new matron 
to weep before all those heroic, 
stoical men”; for the “perfectly 
charming” British O. C.; and 
above all for her own staff of 
American nurses, who also were 
“splendid,” though they had 
their “periods of rearing” at 
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_ HAND SCREWS and CLAMPS 


Have you had trouble in finding the proper 
clamp for your requirements ? 


In our 16-page catalog of Hand Screws and Clamps 
we show a very large variety for every conceivable 
purpose. We have them of Wood, Iron and Steel, 
plain and adjustable, rapid acting, etc. For carpen- 
ters, wood workers, machinists, etc. 


Catalog No. 153 upon request 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS and SUPPLIES 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 
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first, which she concludes were due to “em 
tions strained almost beyond endurance.” 

How the nurses lost their early restle 
ness as the winter went on; how they man 
aged to care for patients in tents all throug 
the coldest weather, looking, naturally, “no 
much like the fancy pictures of nurses” 
how a pleasant social life was developed 
including baseball matches between 
nurses and the “V. A. D.’s” (Volunteer A 
Detachment) who found the American gam 
“ripping”; how the matron handled certaii 
embarrassing matters of discipline—embar 
rassing, that is to say, to some matrons wit 
less human understanding; how she felt t 
responsibility for her hundred women so fa 
from home; how American friends sent suc! 
generous supplies for the hospital’s Christ 
mas that she had to write, “Never in the 
whole of our lives have we seen so muel 
candy and chocolate”; and the rest of th 
incidents that went to make up the year’s 
history,should be read in Miss Stimson’s 
own words. | 

Last April she was appointed chief nurse 
of the American Red Cross and ordered to 
Paris. “It is an order, and there is no dis- 
puting it,” she writes, “but how I feel about 
leaving my children here after all we have 
been through together!” “No woman leaving 
a job,” she writes when the farewells are 
finally ‘over, “ever had such things said 
to her as I have had, this past week,” and 
it is not hard to see why. 


x * # 


ISS BRADLEY was a motor driver for 
the American Fund for French 
Wounded, and her book is published for the 
benefit of the fund. She began work in 
Paris, in October, 1916, driving “Lizzie,” 
a Ford with “a nervous temperamental dis- 
position.” A little later she was transferred 
to Quimper, to distribute supplies to the 
hospitals of Brittany with the aid of a 
truck known as “Maggie.” There seem to 
have been British Tommies, or French sol- 
diers in “atmospheric blue” uniforms, con- 
veniently at hand very often when tires 
needed to be replaced, but they did not do 
all the work, by any means. One week, Mis 
Bradley wrote, she had done “absolutel 
nothing” but lie on her back under “Lizzie,” 
or else “scrub and arrange her from above. 
Later assignments took her across the 
country, to the vicinity of Nancy, where she 
drove an American woman doctor on her 
rounds to the women and children of six 
towns; and thence to Chambéry just as it 
was taken for a recreation center for Ameri 
can soldiers on leave. She decides that “if 
you want to ‘see America’. . . the be 
way is to come to France, for you certainl 
see men from all parts, fresh from hom 
and untainted to an extraordinary degree 
any outside influences.” Frank comments 
people whose names or positions are familia 
are sprinkled through the book. Miss Wells, 
district delegate of the Red Cross at Ch 
béry, for instance, impressed her as “very 
eficient and very nice.” 


*» * *® 


rT 3 UMBER 6” is an American ambu- 
lance, whose driver with the Spa 
name speaks French easily, and for 
reason is chosen to be popfotier, or manage! 
of the mess. Attached to a division “ 
repos” in Lorraine, he has more time 
reflection and for writing in his diary th 


U 


7 would have chosen. His duties as 
opotier seem to have been more onerous 

n the driving he was called upon to do, 
nyolving as they did not merely planning 
he. meals and doing the marketing—bar- 
gaining with old ladies for onions and 
alad, going to the abattoir for the daily 
llowance of beef and mutton, etc—but also 
nanaging a temperamental chef with many 
‘ibands, medals, and diplomas to attest his 
Kill in his art. The care of his car also 
yecupied some time, since it was two years 
iid and “a bit tired” and frequently in need 
f attention. 

Occasionally, of course, there were in- 
ralids to be moved from one hospital to 
nother, “tagged and labelled like so much 
uggage.” One day it was a great Senegal 
jlack, ““who makes considerable fuss at hav- 
ng to leave his belongings and his rifle 
with the bayonet he loves so well,” but is 
onsoled by the thought that he is to have 
i ride in a smart ambulance. All the work 
ut together, however, left plenty of leisure 
for hours in the little café, luncheons and 
linners with other officers, visits to the 
‘inemas which were “everywhere,” with 
omic films to amuse the soldiers, and also, 
nen entendu—especially since the rain was 
ilmost continuous—for “le cafard.” | After 
ess than six weeks of this life, though there 
vere many things about it which were 
yleasant, Mr. de Florez welcomed an order 
© report in Paris for more active military 
service. ae 


HE English woman who writes A War 
Nurse’s Diary does not disclose her 
lame in the edition of the book which has 
ome to us, though I think I have seen 
nother copy “by M. E. Clark.” At any 
ate, she was already a trained nurse when 
he war broke out, and she volunteered very 
arly on the call of a lady who was or- 
ranizing a hospital in Antwerp, and who 
‘had not, I should judge, any previous ex- 
yerience of hospitals or their management.” 
When the Germans besieged Antwerp she, 
with others of the staff, was sent to Ghent 
with a convoy of wounded; thence on to 
3ruges the next day, from which they were 
lriven to Ostend at two o’clock in the morn- 
ng. From Ostend she was sent back to 
‘ngland, but five days later was despatched 
o a hospital installed in a Roman Catholic 
Sollege at Furnes, near Dunkerque. After 
*hristmas—this was in 1914—the bombard- 
nent increased in intensity, and this hospital 
‘became just a dressing-station and dumping- 
round for the dying or those who would 
lie if they journeyed further.” 

The hospital was moved to a place twen- 
y-five miles farther away from the guns, 
ind here the writer was put in charge of the 
erating theater: “Just myself and an or- 
lerly ran it,” and the orderly was a Belgian 
oldier named Albert, six feet two in height, 
ind excessively proud because he bore the 
ing’s name and had been a footman in the 
ing’s palace. “Of hospital work he was 
lissfully ignorant, and although he was 
ny constant, willing helper in the time that 
ollowed, he learned everything by bitter ex- 
erience—mine the bitterness, his the expe- 
ience.”” 

The “time that followed” was the second 
attle of Ypres. They performed thirty op- 
rations the first night: “Our hospital soon 
ecame a shambles, the theater a slaughter- 
jouse. We started working that day, April 
3, and never stopped for about two weeks.” 
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In some respects this is the 
most important January 
Sale we have ever held. 


Prices in many cases are 


below even 


wholesale prices. 


_ Special purchase of Im- 
porter’s stock of Fancy 
(retail value, 


$25,000.00) to be sold at 
about half price. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Linens 


Fifth Avenue 
New York 


January Sale Catalogue will be mailed on request. 


McCutcheon’s 


January Linen and 


White Goods Sale 
JANUARY. 210-31 


present day 


34th and 
33d Streets 


Reg. Trade Mark 


This was the time when the enemy began to 
use poisonous gases, and ignorance of the 
best way to treat such cases added to the 
anxiety of-the hospital staff. A staff of 
Belgian military surgeons was sent to re- 
lieve the overworked English, and the hos- 
pital became a fully recognized Belgian mil- 
itary hospital, though staffed by English 
surgeons and nurses,—an example of a kind 
of international cooperation of which this 
handful of books furnishes several instances. 
* * * 

M*s DEXTER had a longer and more 

varied experience “in the  soldier’s 
service” than any of the other women repre- 
sented in this review. She was in England 


when the war broke out, apparently, and 
writes her mother on September 10, 1914, 
that she is “nearly mad with joy,” since 
she has been accepted as a probationer in the 
American Women’s War Hospital about to 
be opened at Paignton in Devonshire. She 
did not lose her appreciation of her great 
good luck when she got to Paignton and 
heard the stories of women who were so 
anxious to have an opportunity for the same 
sort that one of them actually offered 
£150 a year for the privilege of scrubbing 
or cooking or “anything.” 

After a winter here, making the most of 
her chances to learn and deeply apprecia- 
tive of the pains taken by “Sister Vera” to 
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Sanitary Economical 


Efficient 


Butter Service 


For Hospitals, Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, 
Homes, Colleges, Institutions. 


The Sanitary Butter Serving Machine 
serves butter without coming in contact with 
hands or germ-laden dust. 


It Saves from 20 to 333% in Butter 


No icing and cutting of butter before meals. 
Anyone can operate it. 


Write for descriptive booklet today 


Butter Serving Machine Company, Inc. 
303 Fifth Avenue - - - ~ New York City 


- is so short-handed, though she feels that she 


ae Gal tints 


3 
train her, she passes an oral examinatior 
conducted in French by five Belgian doctor 
and is sent to the well-known Belgian A 
bulance de l’Océan at La Panne,—not, how 
ever, without a tiresome delay in Lond rn 
waiting for orders, which she filled in b 
driving a runabout for the Belgian comm 
tee. At La Panne the easy days were li 
the hard ones at Paignton: “We don’t kno | 
what it is to sit down.” An illness in July, 
1915, made it necessary for her to give up 
her work, and there is an interval of over 
year which is not accounted for. 

In November, 1916, however, we find Mi 
Dexter enthusiastically studying “psych 
analysis” at the Medico-Psychologic: 
Clinic in London, preparing herself 


treat cases of shock. She finds this “extrao 
dinarily fascinating,” and feels that it | 


her “life-work.” Evidently she worked har 
here, as everywhere, and to good purpos 
for she_was very soon treating civilian case 
and deeply engrossed in them. It w 
about this time—the winter of 1916-17—tha 
she tried to find a “lonely soldier” for 
friend at home, and was obliged to report 
that there were no more; that people wh 
had a “lonely soldier” were beginning to 
discover that they were only one of several 
kind beings who were trying to relieve his 
loneliness, and—what was worse—that he 
ceased gradually to write letters at all, | 
confirming his side of the correspondence 
by acknowledging gifts by a postal card 
When plans for the development of the 
clinic in which she hoped to work were de 
layed, Miss Dexter decided to accept a 
chance to drive an ambulance at the front. 
“You can imagine how thrilled I am,” she 
writes when describing her identity dise. 
A month’s wait for orders she utilizes by 
rigorous instruction in auto repair under @ 
French instructor who encouraged her at 
her tasks by reminding her at. intervals: 
‘Remember, the. blessés are waiting.” Off 
at last, she is delayed another month or two 
in Paris by the illness of her companion, and 
finally gets—not all the way to the front, 
but very néar, about the end of November. 
She is stationed at Creil all winter, where 
she has plenty of hard work, and sees not 
only wounded soldiers from the March of- 
fensive, but civilian victims of air-raids and 
refugees and every other kind of sufferer 
from the war, having some narrow escape 
from injury herself and much physical dis- 
comfort, and receiving pay for service in the 
French army, at the rate of 8 fr. 75c. for 
two months. Getting a summons from her 
beloved clinic in London, she is “torn in 
two,” but decides to stay because her unit 


“belongs” at the clinic, and “fewer people 
can do that work than can drive cars.” In 
May, however, she is obliged to resign, ap- 
parently on account of a “wretched back,” 
and that is the last we hear from her. 
We would like to ask the publisher what 
is meant by the legend on the cover of this 
book, “Printed on thin paper in conformity 
with government requirements.” To an in- 
experienced reader the paper seems unus- 
ually heavy, and the 200-odd pages make a 
book an inch thick. Perhaps this paper 
cover was intended for the English edition. 
“* * 
RED B. SMITH’S Observations 
France are directed chiefly toward 
work of the Y. M. C. A., with which he 
(Continued on page 480) 
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Why Don’t You Write For a Free Copy 


OF: 


The Metropolitan Life Cook Book 


Plato’s definition of a man as a “two-legged animal with- 
out feathers” was ridiculed by Diogenes, who produced 
a plucked cock, saying, Here is Plato’s Man! 


Philosophers may disagree in their definitions of man but 
everybody knows that to live he must have food. 


Unfortunately we do not all realize that we must eat the 
right kinds of food to be at our best and work most 
efficiently. 


To show people how to eat wisely and well is the 
purpose of the Metropolitan Life Cook Book, copies of 
which will be sent free on request as long. as they last. 


WELFARE DIVISION p75 
/ 
: 3 as Please 
Metropolitan Life Insurance’ :"F 
Comp any v4 seinen 
7 Address : ; ce | tg 


| Madison Avenue, New York City SB ae 


# Welfare Division, 
/ Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
he. 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY FOR AAN-UARY 4s, ote 


Where Woman’s Service Looms Large. 


War gave woman her su- 
preme and glorious opportunity 
to enlarge her field of service. 
She won her share of the laurels 
for patriotic achievement. 


With exalted aim and unflag- 
ging zeal she figured in practi- 
cally every activity that made 
for victory and the relief of dis- 
tress. She plied the needles that 
fashioned comforts for our sol- 
diers. She ministered to the 
wounded. She labored unceas- 
ingly in canteen work. 


She has kept the wheels of 
industry going; tilling the soil; 
bending over bench and lathe. 


One Policy 


One System 


In counting house and chemical 
laboratory she has loaned her 
brains to the cause. 


In telephone service, also, a 
host of capable, loyal daughters 
of America still find expression 
for their ambition and ability. 
These girls are privileged to play 
an indispensable part in the na- 
tion’s welfare. They have in 
their keeping the myriad ave- 
nues of telephone communica- 
tion through which the nation’s 
industry is guided. 


The Bell System invites en- 
listment among its ranks of loyal 
operators. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


(Continued from page 468) 


previously had twenty-five years of “very 
happy relationship,” but he also includes 
impressions of what he saw and heard in 
the course of his visits to eighty military 
centers from seaports to battle-lines and 
back to rest camps, with special interest in 
the “morale and morality” of the A. E. F. 
In the soldier’s code of morality, he finds, 
cowardice holds the rank of supreme sin, 
with selfishness a close second; while gen- 
erosity and humility are the most highly- 
prized virtues. Mr. Smith’s estimate of the 
value of the Y. M. C. A. work is indicated 
in the following passages: 


“T am dissatisfied most in not being com- 
petent to describe more adequately the gra- 
cious work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It is so varied, so unique, so 
timely, that it can be fully appreciated only 
by those who see it at first hand.” 

“Other Christian organizations share well 
in the good results being secured, but as the 
last culminating voice this Young Men’s 
Christian Association is the savor of life, 
hope, and salvation to these soldiers by tens 
of ‘thousands. My knowledge of many 
Christian enterprises has been rather inti- 
mate for over twenty-five years; but with 
due appreciation of the value of most of 
them, I do not hesitate to say that this work 


is the most remarkable I have ever se 
* * ; * 


T is the French “doctor’s part’ which 

described by Colonel Church, not 
American, as the publisher’s announceme 
strangely implies. The author himsel 
states accurately in his preface what 
book does: “During a busy period of mo 
than two years in embattled France I hz 
ample opportunity to observe the work whie 
my French professional brothers were doing 
and the conditions under which they worke 
from the first line trenches where the wouné 
are made, back to the hospitals of the inn 
area where the human wreckage is patch 
and cobbled and coaxed again to full 
ficiency, or to something which has a se 
blance to man as God made him in 
image.” 

Colonel Church was sent over in Januar 
1916, as a “military observer,” which he d 
fines-as “an authorized international Villa 
Pest, . - . tolerated by belligerent power 
because they may some time desire them 
selves to be onlookers in a quarrel whi 
does not concern them.” ‘Though ‘his mon 
in this capacity seem to have been bo 
pleasant and profitable, he welcomed t 
right which came on April 6, 1917, to “pu 
on a service uniform and know that it stoo 
for a power to help and not as a badge 
an indifferent foreigner.” 

Twenty years of service in our army, im 
cluding duty on the Mexican border ane 
with the Rough Riders in the Spanish war 
qualified Colonel Church to collect infor 
mation that would be of value to medic 
and line officers going abroad on active du 
and there is good foundation for Gener 
Gorgas’s anticipation, expressed in a for 
word, that the book would interest the lai 
as well. 


a 
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WENTY years’ experience as new 

paper correspondent, seeing in th 
capacity many of the wars that took place 
during the period, combined with staff duti 
in France which gave him exceptional o 
portunities for observation and informatio’ 
was Major Palmer’s preparation for telli 
“the greatest story any American ever h 
to tell.” He tells it like the seasoned writ 
that he is, and with enthusiasm to grati 
the American eagle himself. It is the whole 
story of our military operations in Fran 
from the day Pershing started until the e 
of September, 1918, including the drudge 
of training and of construction of war 
houses and transportation of supplies as we 
as the more spectacular features of the 
army’s work. There is appreciation 
plenty for everybody concerned, beginning 
and ending with “the stalwart leader,” whe 
is described as “a combination of iron will, 
broad views, the ability of a great com 
mander, and the human impulses which we 
like.”* 

“America in France was America at 
best,” and Major Palmer does not attribut 
it all to General Pershing, much as he ad: 
mires him: 


“To all the calleges and schools and to al! 
their teachers; to every man and woman 
held to the ethics of service in his occup 
tion, whether laborer or millionaire; 
those leaders who strove for better gov 
ment, commercial honesty and improve 
commercial organization; to the pioneers 
the workers in trying to make understandin 


_ Classified Advertisements 
“Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
partments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 

nmty cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 


ae _inch. 
|*Want” advertisements under the various 
a “Situation Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 


., five cents each word or initial, includ- 

the address, for each insertion. Address 
vertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
St. New York City. 


—————=aBnB——— 
; WORKERS WANTED 


a 
URVEY WANT ADS GET QUICK 
RESULTS 
br readers frequently reply to adver- 


sements by telegram. Employers and 
nployes meet through Survey Classified 
dvertisements. 


WANTED-—tTrained nurse, Yiddish- 
jeaking, with either social training or ex- 
trience. State experience, references, and 
lary expected. Oscar Lronarp, Supt. 
twish Educational and Charitable Assn. 
t. Louis, Mo. 


COMPETENT Jewish house mother 
anted for small temporary shelter hous- 
iz rarely more than 15 children. Address: 
_A. §., 516 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
elphia, Penna. 


WANTED—A matron for children’s in- 
jtution, one who has had experience in 
istitutional work. Address 3032 Survey. 


WANTED—Supervisor of boys. State 
<perience and salary expected. HEBREW 
RPHANS Home, 12th Street and Green 
ane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Weaving teacher. All day 
sition, New York City. Address 3038 
URVEY. 


WANTED—Experienced matron for cot- 
ge of thirty girls. Send references and 
otograph. Texas Girts’ TRAINING SCHOOL, 
ainesville, Texas. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN of forty-five, graduate in Do- 
estice Science, with experience as teacher 
nd dietitian, and with practical experience 
. cooking and home nursing, desires posi- 
on. Address 3039 Survey. 


JOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
woking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. For teachers, social 
rkers. institutional managers, dietetians, home-makers, 
e. Which? Illustrated 160-page booklet, “THE PRO- 
ESSION OF HOME-MAKING” FREE. 


M. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 63th St., Chicago 


or Your Private Library—Alphabetic 
Index For Clippings On Social Work 
fo you save from The Survey, newspapers, 
nd other sources, clippings and references 
n social work? 


FESTOOL subject index will control this in a 
Sant manner, by simple alphabetical arrangement. 
aptable to any file. Address Bestool System, 
Vest New Brighton, N. Y , 


URVEY MAIL ORDER BOOK 
SERVICE 


or the benefit of Survey readers we 
jaintain a mail order book department. 
jooks reviewed in the Survey may be 


rdered with the assurance of as prompt . 


elivery as postal facilities permit. 
) 
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and worthy citizens of the lowly of Europe 
who came to our doors, whether Jew or 
Gentile, brown-skinned from the Mediter- 
ranean or Viking blond from the North sea; 
to that popular sentiment which never casts 
reflections on any man’s origin or asks his 
caste; to all Americans with their faces in 
the light before the war, as well as to the 
regular officers, who worked hard and truly 
at their profession and held cleanly to its 


‘best traditions, we owe that revelation of 


America in France which should make it 
unnecessary in the future for the traveler to 
explain to foreigners the meaning and aim 
of all that was brewing in the melting-pot 
which is called the United States, neighbor 
of gallant Canada, along a frontier which 
has no forts.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Wooprow WILSON: AN INTERPRETATION. By 
A. Maurice Low. Little, Brown & Co. 291 
pp. Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

THe HuMAN MAcHINE AND INDUSTRIAL EF- 
FICIENCY. By Frederic S. Lee. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 119 nv. Price $1.10; by mail 
of the Survey $1.20. 

University Drr-trr’ ANNUAL. By Edith M. 
Phelps. H. W. Wilson Co. 276 pp. Price 
$1.80; by mail of the Survey $1.90. 

Tue EssENTIAL MystTIcIsM. By Stanwood 
Cobb. Four Seas Co. 144 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey $1.33. 

THE YOUNG WoMAN CITIZEN. By Mary Aus~ 
tin. Womans Press. 186 pp. Price $1.35; 
by mail of the Survey $1.45. 

BRITISH-AMERICAN DIsCORDS AND CONCORDS. 
Compiled by the History Circle. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 85 pp. Price $.75; by mail of 
the Survey $.83. 

THE New Srate. By M. P. Follett. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 373 pp. Price $3; by 
mail of the Survey $3.15. 

THE WOMAN Citizen. By Mary Sumner Boyd 
and Carrie Chapman Catt. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 260 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.62. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE KAIseR. By David Jayne 
Hill. Harper & Brothers. 368 pp. Price 
$2; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 

THE GERMAN Mytu. By Gustavus Myers. 
Boni & Liveright. 156 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the Survey $1.10. 

THE Great CHANGE. By Charles W. Wood. 
Boni & Liveright. 214 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

From War To Worx. By Samuel Turner. 
Nisbet & Co., London. 109 pp. Price 2s,; 
by mail of the Survey $.70. 

THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 204 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.12. 

Women WaAntTeD. By Mabel Potter Daggett. 
George H. Doran Co. 384 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.65. 

Wak AND REVOLUTION IN ASIATIC Russta. By 
M. Philips Price. Macmillan Co. 296 pp. 
Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

Tue Farr THAT MAKes FAITHFUL. By Wil- 
liam Channing Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Stratford Co. 165 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

Tue TrarFrFic In Basies. By George Walker. 
The Norman, Remington Co. 156 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.33. 

Tue REVOLUTION OF 1848; Dr. GERMANN 
Kieren, By Warren Washburn Florer. 
Richard G. Badger. 137 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey $1.33. 

Gon’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE War. By Ed- 
ward S. Drown. Macmillan Co. 56 pp. 
Price $.60; by mail of the Survey $.66. 

ENGLAND AND Pavestine. By Herbert Side- 
botham. Constable & Co., London. 257 
pp. Price 6s.; by mail of the Survey 
$1.80. 
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The Society of Friends 


(QUAKERS) 


BOOKS at: 144 East 26th Street, New York; 
Friends Book Store, Richmond, Ind. 


SCHOOLS at: Union Springs, N. Y.; George 
School, Pa.; Vassalboro, Me.; Spice- 
land, Ind.; Plainfield, Ind. 


COLLEGES at: Haverford, Pa.; Guilford 
College N. C.; Wilmington, Ohie; 
Earlham, Ind.; Oskaloosa, Iowa; 
Wichita, Kans.; Central City, Neb.) 
Newberg, Ore.; Whittier, Calif. 


Information at Mt. Kiseo, WN. Y. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weehly insertion, 
copy unchanged throughout the month 
Order pamphlets from publishers 


Co-oPERATIVE EDUCATION AND RECREATION. 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 8 pp. 2 cents. Publishes 
by The Cooperative League of America, 2 Wes) 
13th St., New York. 


ImMmIGRATION LITERATURB distributed by Nationa) 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261. 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


New Jersry Says “No.” Report of Commissies 
on Military Training and Instruction in High 
Schools to the New Jersey Legislature, 1917. 
Reprinted in full by American Union Against 
Militarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
5 cents. 

Summaries oF State Laws ReELaTinG to Stats 
Boarps oF CHARITIES AND CorREcTIONS. Com 
piled by the Civic Federation of Dallas fer the 
State Commission on Charities and Correcties 
Legislation. 176 ¥: $1. Address Texas Con 
ference of Social Welfare, 130634 Commerce St., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Towarp THE New Epucation. The case agains\ 
autocracy in our public schools: 164 pp. 23 
cents. Teachers’ Union of the City of New York 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


UnNIveRsSAL MILITARY TRAINING; Our Latest Curp 
Att, By Oswald Garrison Villard, editor The 
Nation. Published by American Union Against 
Militarism, Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C, 
5 cents. 

WorxsHop ComMITTEEs. Suggested lines of devel 
opment. By C. G. Renold. Reprinted from the 

uRvEY for October 5, 1918. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York City. 5 cts. 

You SHoutp Know Asout Crepir Unions. & 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devos 
shire St., Boston. 

For Vatug Recervev. A Discussion ef Industria 


Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Grrts anp K#ax1. 
from the Survey. 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., 


Maxinc THe Boss Erricient. 


Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
10 cts. Survey Associates 
New York. 


The Beginnings e 


a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents @ line per month, four weehly inser 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the mowsth 


ublishe¢ 
ygiene 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; 
by The National Committee for Mental 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Municipal Reference Library Notes; weekly, except 
July and August; $1.50 a year; civic and muni 
cipal news and bibliographical information; Muni 
cipal Reference Library, 512 Municipal Building. 
New York City. 

Public Health Nurse; menthly; $2 a year; pub 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 fer 
700 pages en race relations here and abroad 
Hampton Inetitute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; mnoe a week, $4; aoce a month, §3; 
a transcript of social wor ‘and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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Home and Institutional Economics I 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION . MANAGEMENT. 


1s GONGER 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals, 


i=) 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


| 45th St, and Sixth Ave, New York 


Drawing Inks 


Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
y, and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
2 and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
<3] Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
DNS? OM tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
Zi well put up, and withal so efficient. 
———_ AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGINS’ 


Institution Blankets 


All Sizes and Weights 


Cotton, Wool and 
Mixed 


Immediate Delivery 


we 


WILLIAM H. STEWART 
215 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


F'ssential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 

No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
thrcws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


\\ mark and name—Excel- 
° sior Quilted Mattress 
*} Protector—on each Pro- 
°#f tector. 


og light and fluffy as fy 4 . » Insist’on seciug oan aa 
en sD 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
112 East 19th Street, New York City — 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


RICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGI#- 
\ON—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
York. For national employment service for 
ing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
ig labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
Finearance efficient law enforcement. 

CAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
TION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
inipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
i Pitecatnce: ibits. Urges prenatal in- 

nm; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
/maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 

CAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
ss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
York, Organized for betterment of condi- 
in home, school, institution and community. 

ers Journal of Home Economics, 1211 

ral St., Baltimore, Md. 

PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
‘UE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
les a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
epresentatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 
| AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE AS8SO- 
RION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
lion of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
\ses, and the promotion of sound sex education. 
rmation and catalogue of pamphlets opr re 
t. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
aining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
izine and monthly bulletin. 
ERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE OONTROL 
CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
, sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
ment and prevention. Publications free on 
est. Annual membership dues, 33. 
ERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM— 
ald Garrison Villard, ch’m: Amos R. E. Pinchot, 
h’m; Agnes Brown Leach, 823 Park Avenue, 
» York City, treas.; Charles T. Hallinan, sec’y; 
Westory Bldg., Washington,-D, C. Opposed to 
tion of compulsory military training and service 
nis country. Information bulletin service $1 per 
im, Contributions needed. 
PERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St, New York. 
spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
give expert advice concerning all phases ef 
umers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
ides monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 
-ENIO® REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
acellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H 
co) s; sec’y; Prof. O. C, Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
mAs ic service for knowledge about human in- 
tance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
ities. Literature free. 
JERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
2RI8T IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
denomiations. Rev, Charles S. Macfarland, 
1 sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


ommission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. F. 
Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; Miss Grace W. 
Sims, office sec’y. 4 ; 

opmmission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev, Sidney L, Gulick, sec’y. — 
ommission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. ‘i 
ommission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; Rev. C. 
O. Gill, field sec’y. ie: ; 

nited Committee on Christian Service for Re- 


lief in France and Belgium. United American ~ 


religious agencies for the relief and reconstruc- 
tion of the Protestant forces of France and 
Belgium, Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfar- 
land; cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman, 105 
E. 22 St., New York. 
trengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 
YERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
JROHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
he Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
tr, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
_S, White, asso, sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
»minational and inter-denominational war-time 
ns; camp conditions; promotes 
tion of inter-church buildings; other general 


time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 

MPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 

P. Phenix, vice-prin.; a K. popes, treas.; 
a. 


Se , sec’y; Hampton 
ag tes th. waters State nor a 


ian and Negro you 


ernment school. Free literature. 
fIGRANT COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
MEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
ry St, New York. Helen inkler, ch’n 
- 1s = ports; ts, tie ar, 
system of safeguarding. 
ducts National program. 


EROOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOOIETY— 
ry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
rct—To promote an ar interest in a 

$5 and $25; 


era, 2 35 and 2 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR 80- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
berships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 76 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race prob- 
lems, lynching, etc: Membership 40,000, with 145 
branches. Membership, $1 upwards, 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women, Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq, 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and. re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
See director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 

onthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions and 
chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams, 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Robert W., 
Kelso. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problema, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
MiG; BS Ct 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton, 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Weed, 
res.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
ifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 


—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific service 


along social and economic lines; cooperating with 
government agencies. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERQ— 
ee Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York, 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Ciub Worher, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH MNUESING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of publie 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Of- 
ficial organ, the Public Health Nurse, subscription 
included in membership. Dues, $2.00 and upward 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs, Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with | 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELEES AID SOCIETY—Gi) 
bert Colyate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNOIL OF THB 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men ia 
uniform. Wm, Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for eelf- 
government in the work shop through organizatioa 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. . Playground and community center ac 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Bettermeni 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AMB 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men, Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im. 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments; 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, aAnagtiod. 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industria] Studies, Library, Seuthers 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrew 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house fer in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


BURVEY ASSOCIATES, INO.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor} 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, George M. Price, 
MD.; Education, Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; For- 
epee, Bruno Lasker, 112 East ly St., New 
ork. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 
WARE CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the campe 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN LIFE IS UPON US DEPENDING UPOI v 
THE OBJECTIVES SOUGHT AND METHODS ADOPTED IN SOLVING 


American Problems of Reconstruction 


As an aid to a general understanding of these problems some twenty-eight competent experts have cor 
tributed to a National Symposium edited by Elisha M. Friedman with a Foreword by Franklin K. Lane, Seere- 
tary of the Interior. Cloth, $4.00. 4 


The scope of the volume is indicated by the Contents (condensed). 
Part I. A PERSPECTIVE OF THE PROBLEM Part ag oS IN TRADE AND FI. 


Reconstruction in the United States and in Europe, 
by Elisha M. Friedman; Economic Problems During 
the War and Afterward, by Alexander D. Noyes; 
The American of To-morrow, by George W. Perkins. 


The Railroad Problem, by Ray Morris; Distributiot n 
of Agricultural Products—Produce Exchanges, by 
Charles J. Brand; Shipping, by Emory R. Johnson; 

The Free Port, by Edwin J. Clapp; International 
Commerce, by O. P. Austin; Government Aids to_ 
_Trade, by Chauncey Depew Snow; Financing Our’ 
Foreign Trade, by Henry E. Cooper; Stabilizing For- 
eign Exchange, by Robert L. Owen; Foreign invest ] 
ments, by Francis H. Sisson. 


Part IV. PROGRAMS,MONETARY AND FISCAL | 


Stabilizing the Dollar, hy Irving Fisher; The War and 
Interest Rates, by E. W. Kemmerer; National Thrift, — 
by Frank A. Vanderlip; Fiscal Reconstruction, by 
E. R. A. Seligman; Mechanics of Administration, by” 
Frederick A. Cleveland. : 


‘Part Il. EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION 


rOur Mineral Reserves, by George Otis Smith; Tech- 
~ nical Research: General Aspects, by Willis R. 
Whitney; Engineering, etc., by A. A. Potter; Chemi- 
cal Industries, by Allen Rogers; Scientific Manage- 
ment, by Frank B. and L. M. Gilbreth; Readjustment 
of Industries: Steel, by Charles M. Schwab; Chemi- 
cals, by Bernhard C. Hesse; Capital, Labor, and the 
State, by Louis B. Wehle; Concentration and Con- 
trol in Industry and Trade, by William B. Colver. 
a 
What is it worth to you to have THESE men tell you what they KNOW on these subjects? 
The Hon. L. S. Rowe, Asst. Secretary of the Treasury, President of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, writes: 
“Mr, Friedman has done a real public service in bringing together this collection of essays. At the present _ 


time there is no problem concerning which it is so important to enlighten the public opinion of the country.@ 
These essays will contribute directly toward this great pure pose.’ 


“You will want to read this book .. . the best of its kind. 
scientious American citizen.’—Chicago Daily News. 


“Tt is a book which those who wish to orient themselves in these whirling times will find extremelen val 1- 
able.’”—American Hebrew. i 
IN PREPARATION: LABOR AND RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE. 

By Elisha M. Friedman 


. Its contents should be known by every co! 


BOOKS OF KINDRED INTEREST 
Industrial Reconstruction Creative Impulse in Tadueeea 


A Symposium on the Situation After the War ant How 1.50. 
to Meet it. Edited by Huntly Carter. 2.00. eenintre a js 


This remarkable symposium contains the results of 
an inquiry undertaken recently to ascertain the opin- 
ions held by a large number of distinguished English 
men and women as to the labor problems which must 
be faced after the war. Most stimulating and sug- 
gestive for those who are already considering how 


How is the industrial efficiency necessary to America Fi 
after the war to be produced and maintained with" 
out Prussianizing the workers? 

This is the question which Miss Marot answers in this 
forward-looking and stimulating book. She shows — 
that productive force really depends (among free 
workers) on satisfaction of the creative impulse, and — 


to meet the situation after the war in this and other 
countries. 


Britain After the Peace 


By Brougham Villiers, author of “The Socialist Move- 
$2.50. 


that this impulse in the worker must be recognized — 
and educated. q 


The Trade of Tomorrow 


By Ernest Benn. Cloth, $1.50. 


“A racily written treatise covering a goo, 
ground, concerned more especial! wi 
production. .. It contains man’. 
ion not easily ‘accessible elsewhi 
book which every student of { 
advised to read.”—The Surveys 


Getting Together With 
Latin-America 


By A. Hyatt Verrill $2. 00 
A clear competent study of trade conditions present a 
future in South America. Valuable advice and Bx, C. 
mation by one who knows the country thoro’ 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


ment in England.” 

No one believes that things in general can ever again 
be as before the war, but who can solve the coming 
problems of demobilization, industrial copetsl, taxa- 
tion, foreign relations and a dozen more? Vil- 
liers’ ideals are so sane and clearly put that a ‘book 
is a welcome contribution to any discussion of the 
future. 


The Economics of Progress 


y J. M. Robertson $5.00. 
ebice latest book from one of modern England’s 
keenest critical minds and rationalists adds one more 
item to our debt of gratitude. While nominally a 
study of economics the book is fertile in suggestions 
as to social policy.”—The Survey. 
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